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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  subject  of  taste,  or  the  ideal  of  "good"  taste 
in  art,  has  long  been  a speculative  and  controversial  issue. 
Taste  is  usually  conceived  as  a sense  of  beaxity.  Beauty  is 
universally  experienced,  but  there  is  no  agreement  on  the 
essential  nature  of  beauty.  There  are  so  many  facets  to  aes- 
thetic responsiveness  that  common  elements  are  difficult  to 
discover  and  generalizations  seem  to  be  impractical.  Many 
are  apt  to  assert  that  there  can  be  no  aesthetic  standard 
at  all,  meaning  in  their  own  modesty  that  they  would  not  have 
their  preference  set  up  as  a criterion.  This  apathy  towards 
aesthetic  ideals  has  been  stated  as  a maxim  current  in  many 
languages — "tastes  differ,"  "de  gustibus  non  est  dlsputandumr " 
"der  Geschmacker  ist  verschleden. " "chacun  a son  rout. " The 
argument  is  that  there  is  no  disputing  taste  because  it  is 
ineffable,  a combination  of  sensibility  and  preference. 

If  people  exercised  their  aesthetic  sensibilities 
and  enjoyed  their  preferences  in  silence,  without  recourse 
to  communicating  their  preferences,  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem. But  it  is  characteristic  of  conversations  about  art 
that  people  try  to  reach  agreements  in  their  judgments  of 
the  worth  of  art  objects.  The  difficulty  is  thus  not  in  say- 
ing whether  a work  of  art  is  good  or  bad,  because  most  people 
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are  Immediately  aware  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  artistic 
merit.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  reason  why  a work  of 
art  is  good  or  bad.  Since  each  person  expresses  his  opinion 
and  tries  to  persuade  others  to  agree  with  him,  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  were  principles  which  would  be  agreed  upon  by  all, 
Kant  called  it  the  antinomy  of  taste: 

Thesis--the  judgment  of  taste  is  not  based  upon 
principles,  for  otherwise  we  would  determine  it  by 
proof;  antithesis— the  judgment  of  taste  is  based 
upon  principles,  for  otherwise,  despite  our  disagree- 
ments, we  should  not  be  quarreling  about  it.-*- 

When  perceiving  art,  just  how  does  one  know  what  is 
the  creation  of  a genius  and  what  is  not?  When  a generation 
puts  no  value  whatever  on  a work  of  art  and  stores  it  away 
to  gather  dust,  how  does  one  know  whether  they  are  right,  when 
the  coming  generation  digs  it  out  and  acclaims  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  treasures  of  Mankind?  Are  there  any 
general  criteria  to  which  one  might  have  recourse?  How  can 
art  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  non-art?  Confronted 
with  the  painting  of  a modern  cubist  or  the  music  of  Schoen- 
berg or  Berg,  the  layman  is  apt  to  say,  "What  on  earth  is  this? 
Why  even  bother,  let  alone  make  a great  fuss  over  it?"  What 
is  it  in  art  that  manifests  itself  in  music,  in  painting,  and 
in  literature,  which,  although  of  no  importance  to  some  peo- 
ple, is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  to  many  others? 


^■DeWitt  H,  Parker,  The  Principles  of  Aesthetics,  p.  104, 
New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co,,  1946, 
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Purpose  of  This  Study 

The  main  purpose  o f this  study  is  to  find  a way  by 
which  a man  can  explain  to  other  men  what  he  means  when  he 
says  a thing  or  an  expression  is  beautiful.  Mere  taste  can- 
not be  discussed;  it  is  only  a manifestation  of  immediate  lik- 
ing or  disliking.  A person  can  choose,  however,  to  make  his 
preference  more  critical,  or  intelligent,  or  relevantly  informed. 
Such  preferences  are  enlightened,  in  that  there  is  some  dis- 
crimination in  matters  of  beauty,  and  what  is  thus  discrimi- 
nated can  be  discussed. 

This  is  not  forgetting  that  mere  taste  is  a genuine 
aesthetic  experience.  However,  the  position  is  maintained 
that  indulgence  of  mere  taste  cannot  be  discussed;  without 
discussion,  there  can  be  no  communication,  which  is  a neces- 
sary condition  for  reaching  agreements  in  matters  of  taste. 

An  individual  may  insist  that  he  knows  what  he  likes,  but  not 
that  another  should  understand  why  he  likes  it. 

The  solution  of  the  aim  mentioned  above  pre-supposes 
an  even  more  fundamental  question.  It  is  then  necessary  that 
the  issues  involved  in  perceptual  preferences  be  clarified. 

Problem  Stated 

1.  What  is  the  nature  or  central  value  that  is  common 

in  all  art  phenomena  and  how  can  it  be  expressed  in  a con- 
ception of  taste  that  is  meaningful? 

2.  How  can  this  central  value  or  idea  then  be  brought 
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out  In  the  teaching  process  in  such  a way  as  to  develop 
that  which  could  be  called  "good”  taste? 

Method 

The  method  of  this  study  will  be  to; 

1*  analyze  the  various  theories,  doctrines,  and  assump- 
tions used  in  current  aesthetic  discourse,  and  attempt 
to  show  what  conceptions  of  art  and  aesthetic  experience 
they  express; 

2.  analyze  the  perceptual  processes  involved  in  the  aes- 
thetic experience  in  their  physical,  psychical,  and  social 
ramifications  in  the  light  of  present-day  aesthetic  theory 
and  experimental  evidence; 

3*  analyze  the  problem  of  meaning  in  terms  of  the  vari- 
ous functions  in  which  the  arts  are  experienced; 

4,  analyze  the  problems  involved  in  evaluation,  and  de- 
velop criteria  by  which  value- statements  can  be  made  more 
explicit; 

5,  analyze  the  implications  of  the  above  synthesis  for 
the  education  of  taste,  and  suggest  methods  by  which  these 
conceptions  may  be  applied  in  practice; 

6,  (a)  show  how  this  study  helps  to  clarify  or  resolve 
the  issues;  (b)  point  up  areas  for  further  study  in  the 
problems  of  taste. 
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Scope  of  Research 

The  scope  of  this  study  indicates,  (1)  a review  of 
relevant  theories  of  aesthetics,  (2)  summarization  of  experi- 
mental research  in  aesthetic  preference  and  perception,  (3) 
analysis  of  the  various  methods  of  arriving  at  values  and  be- 
liefs, and  (4)  evaluation  and  Interpretation  of  the  psycholog- 
ical and  sociological  factors  that  enter  into  the  formation 
of  taste. 

General  Discussion  on  the  Scope  of  the  Problem 

Some  of  the  discussions  in  the  literature  center  around 
the  problem  of  value;  they  are  attempts  to  explain  why  a cer- 
tain art  object  is  preferred  over  another.  This  will  be  called, 
without  attempting  to  pre- judge  its  importance,  the  problem 
of  aesthetic  value. 

The  second  major  cluster  of  problems  centers  around 
the  process  itself.  Here  typical  questions  are  asked  like, 

"What  takes  place  during  an  aesthetic  experience?”  Let  this 
be  called  the  problem  of  the  process  of  taste. 

Miscellaneous  other  questions  are  asked  about  taste 
from  time  to  time,  such  as,  "What  is  the  optimum  age  for  the 
development  of  taste?”,  "What  factors  encourage  or  discourage 
the  development  of  taste?",  "What  are  the  genetic  conditions 
of  taste?",  and  "Which  groups  exhibit  »good*  taste?"  Add  to 
these  various  questions  the  problem  of  motivation  in  art  and 
one  is  in  the  midst  of  a bedlam. 
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It  is  not  claimed,  however,  that  the  answers  to  these 
questions  will  prove  to  he  distinct  in  theory.  It  is  suggested, 
rather,  that  a clear  and  comprehensive  theory  of  taste  might 
eventually  provide  answers  to  them  all.  It  Is  further  suggested 
that  to  attack  a whole  series  of  problems  at  once,  even  though 
they  are  related,  would  be  wholly  unprofitable  and  would  un- 
doubtedly end  in  complete  chaos. 

The  question  of  "good"  taste  Is  often  considered  ei- 
ther Impossible  or  unnecessary;  impossible  because  of  the  sub- 
jective nature  of  the  "aesthetic  conscience",  and  unnecessary, 
because  we  need  only  to  emulate  those  who  possess  "good"  taste. 
This  is,  however,  a dual  evasion,  for  If  taste  is  based  upon 
individual  choices,  then  there  should  be  no  objection  to  an 
attempt  to  determine  how  those  choices  are  made. 

A choice  Implies  rejection  and  selection  among  alter- 
natives presented  for  taste.  These  choices  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  some  standard  or  assumption  whether  or  not  it  is  ver- 
bally stated. 

An  action  or  thing  can  be  desirable  only  with  ref- 
erence to  some  posited  or  assumed  standard  of  jrood 
or  beauty.  . . . for  whoever  lives  has  preferences 
and  operates  on  canons  of  ethical  and  esthetic  assump- 
tions, grand  or  petty,  however  vociferously  he  may 
repudiate  them  as  irrelevant  and  odious. 

Even  when  using  scientific  method  in  dealing  with 
human  affairs,  he  has  in  his  own  mind  a scheme  of  eth- 
ical and  esthetic  values— used  by  all  humans  in  choos- 
ing centers  of  attention,  objects  of  desire  and  pol- 
icies among  alternatives.  Mind  inquires  what  is  possible 
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and  what  is  desirable  and  applies  ethical  and  esthetic 

canons  and  consideration  of  action.-*- 

Yet  there  are  apt  to  be  objections  to  any  analysis 
of  taste  on  the  grounds  that  analysis  is  destructive  of  beauty, 
that  to  analyze  is  to  reveal  ignorance  of  the  uniqueness  of 
each  beautiful  thing  and  the  aesthetic  experience  of  it.  Walter 
Pater  expresses  this  point  of  view  clearly  in  his  famous  pref- 
ace The  Renaissance.* 2  In  it  he  denies  that,  in  general, 
definitions  help  make  choices  because  beauty  is  essentially 
an  individual  thing.  Though  this  may  be  true,  it  is  also  true 
that,  as  Pater  says,  beauty  is  in  some  sense  relative  to  us. 

The  fact  that  many  people  agree  on  calling  certain  kinds  of 
objects  beautiful  and  certain  kinds  of  experiences  aesthetic, 
is  a sign  that  there  is  some  sort  of  quality  common  in  these 
instances. 

The  simplest  statement  of  taste  is  "I  like  it."  This 
introspective  report,  "I  like  it,"  is  notoriously  undependable 
and  what  the  beholder  does  may  be  different  from  what  he  thinks 
he  does.  These  affirmations,  nevertheless,  must  be  explained 
somehow. 

Throughout  this  study,  the  terms  descriptive  and  nor- 
mative will  be  used.  The  descriptive  approach  will  attempt 

■*■  Charles  Beard,  The  Open  Door  at  Home:  A Trial  Phil- 
osophy of  National  interest,  pp,  30-31.  New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan Company,  1934. 

2Walter  Pater,  The  Renaissance.  New  York:  The  Modern 

Library. 
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to  answer  what  and  how  people  prefer.  The  normative  approach 
will  attempt  to  determine  what  they  "ought"  to  prefer  and  "why" 
they  "ought  to"  prefer  them. 

Psychological  studies  are  by  their  nature  descriptive* 
yet  aesthetics  by  its  very  nature  Is  both  descriptive  and  nor- 
mative. The  behaviorists  (stimulus-response)  have  not  been 
able  to  answer  the  question  of  aesthetic  preferences,  and  it 
is  perhaps  because  the  aesthetic  experience  is  too  complex 
for  behavioristic  techniques.  Behaviorists  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient equipment.  Perhaps  it  is  because  taste  is  not  a stim- 
ulus and  ready-made  response  to  that  stimulus.  Gestalt  psy- 
chology probably  has  more  pregnant  ideas  in  explaining  the 
dynamics  of  sensorial  perception,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
the  Gestaltists  merely  say  that  people  prefer  these  things. 

Then  the  question  is  why.  This  throws  the  question  back  upon 
a speculative  type  of  inquiry. 

In  descriptive  psychology,  where  one  uses  any  sort 
of  assumption  or  any  sort  of  assoeiationism,  one  is  proceed- 
ing as  though  there  were  no  Innate  ideas.  This  has  been  true 
since  the  time  of  Locke.  Although  the  psychologists  today 
do  not  say  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  in  their  experimen- 
tal procedures  which  deal  with  those  things,  they  operate  as 
though  there  were  no  innate  ideas.  Usually  they  are  concerned 
which  presumably  deal  with  responses  at  a very 
elementary  level,  e.g.,  simple  color  and  tone  combinations. 
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But  the  aesthetic  experience  is  one  of  the  most  complex  expe- 
riences that  can  be  conceived.  For  this  reason,  it  probably 
is  not  fruitful  to  proceed  solely  with  the  psychological  ap- 
proach. In  a sense,  it  would  be  downright  deceitful. 

Another  reason  for  feeling  that  taste  is  not  fully 
accounted  for  by  description  of  the  aesthetic  process  is  that 
the  descriptive  sciences  tend  to  intermingle  with  metaphysics. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  how  much  is  scientific, 
and  how  much  is  metaphysical.  For  instance,  the  strength  of 
the  Gestalt  explanation  of  the  aesthetic  process  is  consider- 
able, and  stems  from  the  systematic  coherence  which  it  posits 
as  holding  among  perceptual  and  conceptual  activities,  and 
from  the  hoped-for  amenability  of  even  comprehensive  hypoth- 
eses to  experimental  verification.  Experiments  can  be  set 
up  to  test  people's  abilities  to  close  gaps  in  perception. 
Aesthetic  imagination  can  be  thought  of  as  at  least  partly 
the  ability  to  close  craps.  But  despite  these  advantages,  the 
Gestaltists  often  slide  over  into  metaphysical  areas.  One 
can  ask  honestly  why  some  configurations  are  preferred  over 
others;  why  these  gaps  are  closed  and  not  others.  Their  an- 
swer is  purely  metaphysical— that  reality  is  objectively  value- 
structured. 

But  what  then  should  be  the  relationship  between  the 
descriptive  and  the  normative?  One  answer  seems  obvious. 

The  normative  approach  must  take  everything  from  the  results 
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of  experimentation  that  it  can  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
normative  approach  is  pre-scientif ic  in  that  it  formulates 
new  assumptions  which  must  precede  further  experimentation. 

It  can  criticize  the  present  assumptions  and  procedures  in 
experimental  aesthetics  and  point  up  relevant  areas  for  fur- 
ther experimentation. 

A great  many  of  the  investigations  in  experimental 
aesthetics  lay  their  stress  on  controlled  conditions.  Though 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  experimentation,  the  results 
of  the  experiments  in  aesthetics  may  not  be  as  significant 
as  its  advocates  seem  to  think.  It  would  be  a mistake,  as 
was  pointed  out  previously,  to  believe  that  preferences  for 
simple  elements  in  art  are  entirely  typical  of  the  whole  aes- 
thetic experience. 

Aesthetic  qualities  are  not  only  elusive,  but  they 
are  rather  unstable,  at  least  when  present-day  measures 
of  reliability  are  applied  to  them,  and  that  unerring 
good  taste  which  is  so  often  claimed  for  certain  in- 
dividuals seems  very  difficult  of  demonstration.1 

The  older  trend  of  aesthetic  inquiry,  i.e.,  the  exper- 
imental school  after  Pechner,  was  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  it  conceived  of  beauty  as  lying  somewhere  out  of  the  range 
of  our  phenomenal  world.  According  to  the  way  of  thought  rep- 
resented, those  things  that  are  found  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
by  the  majority  of  people  are  truly  beautiful,  valid  in  themselves 

^Kate  Hevner,  "Tests  for  Appreciation  in  the  Field 
of^Music,  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  Vol.  XIV,  No.  5 (1930), 
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and  absolute  as  the  fundamental  forms  of  beauty.  The  Fechner 
school  believed  in  getting  the  absolute  fundamental  forms 
of  beauty  and  the  canons  by  making  statistical  experiments, 
as  they  supposed  that  which  was  appreciated  by  the  majority 
was  absolutely  valuable  in  itself.  If  the  minority,  however, 
refuses  to  approve  of  them,  holding  some  other  conception 
of  what  is  beautiful,  what  can  be  said  against  them?  It  must 
be  noted  that  people  never  have  been  unanimous  as  to  the  aes- 
thetic value  of  a particular  work  of  art.  Differences  in 
capacities  to  perceive,  the  framework  of  earlier  experiences, 
and  the  variation  of  needs,  exert  a great  influence  on  the 
varieties  of  criticism.  To  assert  that  what  the  majority 
holds  most  beautiful,  is  really  beautiful,  is  absurd. 

Despite  the  gains  of  more  recent  experimental  aesthet- 
ics and  psychology,  many  of  the  recent  investigations  in  aes- 
thetics are  weakened  by  stressing  one  aspect  too  much,  and 
by  trying  to  explain  all  phenomena  of  art  from  that  partic- 
ular point  of  view.  Investigators  are  still  seeking  a monis- 
tic solution  to  the  problem,  even  though  the  overwhelming 
evidence  points  toward  the  plurality  of  things.  Thus  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  deny  the  validity  of  these 
individual  observations,  but  to  try  to  find  an  explanation 
of  art  that  will  shed  more  light  on  the  earlier  observations, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  explain  the  varieties  of  tastes. 
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Abell  sees  the  need,  of  this  type  of  approach  to  the 
problem  when  he  says: 

We  are  not  obliged  to  contradict  the  aesthetieian’ s 
analysis  of  individual  reactions,  the  gestaltist’s 
analysis  of  the  mechanisms  of  individual  perception, 
or  the  psychoanalyst’s  analysis  of  childhood  condi- 
tioning or  guilt  complexes;  but  we  are  obliged,  if 
our  goal  is  synthesis,  to  recognize  them  as  limited 
departmental  or  compartmental  systems  of  thought.1 

The  roots  of  art  go  very  deep  into  the  biological, 
psychological,  and  sociological  foundations  of  human  makeup. 
Although  this  is  the  case,  and  no  final  solution  is  yet  in 
sight,  scientific  research,  however,  is  making  considerable 
progress  in  describing  the  nature  of  art  phenomena.  As  a 
result  of  the  use  of  the  scientific  method,  a great  deal  more 
is  known  about  art  today  than  was  known  by  Plato  or  Aristotle. 
Even  though  they  were  not  able  to  define  or  describe  art  ac- 
curately, it  must  be  admitted  that  on  many  points,  they  had 
some  inkling  about  the  essence  of  art. 

From  a general  survey  of  the  history  of  aesthetics, 
it  can  be  stated  that,  in  general,  individual  wishful  think- 
ing has  dictated  solutions  in  this  field  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  branch  of  inquiry.  Because  of  the 
close  relation  of  art  to  emotional  life,  everyone  is  apt  to 
give  a definition  of  art  that  is  individually  satisfying. 

The  varying  definitions  advanced  from  one  century  to  another 

1 Walter  Abell,  "Toward  a Unified  Field  in  Aesthetics," 
Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  Vol.  X,  Uo.  3 (March. 
1652),  200-201.  * 
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seem  to  be  more  illustrative  of  the  investigator  himself  than 
of  art#  Kunro  sees  the  need  for  scientific  workers  in  aes- 
thetics to  restrain  and  suspend  their  impulses  to  praise  and 
blame  when  they  are  describing  the  facts# 

• • • evaluation  obstructs  scientific  progress 
when  it  is  advanced,  not  frankly  as  an  expression 
of  personal  attitudes  or  debatable  standards,  but 
as  an  objective  account  of  the  facts.  It  is  naive 
survival  of  primitive  thinking  when  the  critic  (or 
investigator)  projects  his  own  emotional  responses 
into  the  outside  world  and  assumes  that  things  are 
really  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  in  accordance  with 
his  likes  and  dislikes.  The  amazing  thing  is  that 
so  many  philosophers  and  scholars  of  reputation,  men 
who  practice  scientific  objectivity  in  other  fields, 
WH1  lose  it  completely  when  discussing  art#! 

The  ideas  which,  in  aesthetic  theory,  occur  again 
and  again  in  different  guises  and  combinations  are  emotion, 
.form,  representation,  and  illusion#  Each  of  them  is  a strong 
theme  in  art  philosophy,  and  yet  the  theories  grounded  on 
them  have  a peculiar  way  of  clashing  with  one  another,  or 
leaving  the  other  topics  out  of  consideration.  Theories  of 
art  that  appeal  to  emotion,  make  a small  issue  of  form.  Those 
which  make  form  paramount  usually  rule  out  any  ap  eal  to  emo- 
tion. Pom  is  treated  as  an  independent  value  and  the  func- 
tion of  taste  is  reduced  to  a mere  office  of  censorship.2 


^Thomas  Munro,  "Aesthetics  as  a Science:  Its  Devel- 

opment in  America, * Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Priticism 
Vol.  IX,  No.  3 (March,  1951),  198. 

p 

■ lxel  Saarinen,  Search  for  Form:  A Fundamental  Ap- 

proach to  Art,  p.  289.  New  York!  Reinhold  Publishing  Corp.. 
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If  the  problem  is  approached  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  emotion,  it  would  he  possible  to  take  it  to  the  point 
where  one  can  set  a value,  and  if  one  agrees  to  that,  then 
it  is  a value.  If  the  problem  Is  approached  that  way,  then 
one  could  say  that  it  is  nothing  but  appetite  that  has  really 
set  the  arts  and  every  high  thought.  After  the  appetite  Is 
satisfied  one  way,  then  one  may  want  it  satisfied  in  another. 

This  is  sometimes  called  immediacy.  Immediacy  is  a 
conception  of  pure  reality  or  individuality.  It  entails  the 
idea  of  Intuition  as  a direct  perception  of  all  there  is  to 
know  about  a work  of  art.  This  fits  in  well  with  subjective 
theories  of  taste.  Each  work  of  art  is  unique,  but  the  unique- 
ness of  form  Is  difficult  to  establish.  The  conception  of 
art  as  Illusion  contrasted  with  the  opposite  conception  of 
art  as  reality  raises  questions  rather  than  solves  them. 

The  problem  is  further  aggravated  by  the  perspective 
in  which  the  work  of  art  Is  viewed— that  of  the  creator  and 
that  of  the  spectator.  The  creator  presents  it  as  an  expres- 
sion and  the  beholder  as  an  impression. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  each  of  these  theories  one 
is  urged  to  take  a specific  attitude  toward  value.  These 
are,  namely,  the  contemplation  of  "pure”  form  or  the  objec- 
tive factors,  contemplation  of  "pure"  emotion  or  the  subjec- 
tive side  of  experience,  or  a combination  of  the  two,  in  which 
the  two  extremes  are  relative  or  In  relation  to  one  another. 
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The  various  philosophical  positions  regarding  aes- 
thetic value  as  expressed  by  the  authorities  on  aesthetics 
and  criticism  seem  to  fall  into  three  main  lines  of  thought. 
(*0  Subjectivism— The  sole  standard  of  value  is  individual 
response.  This  is  expressed  as  individual  relativism  or  a 
kind  of  aesthetic  anarchism  in  which  one's  likes  and  dislikes 
are  entirely  an  individual  affair.  Every  aesthetic  experi- 
ence is  new  and  unique  and  hence  not  commensurable  to  any 
other;  valuation  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  individual's 
feeling  toward  the  aesthetic  object  or  experience.  Hence 
agreement  in  matters  of  taste  is  mostly  a matter  of  coinci- 
dence and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  about  differences 
in  taste  is  that  they  are  psychologically  interesting. 

(b)  Objectivism— This  position  asserts  that  the  value  of  a / 
work  of  art  is  inherent  in  itself  and  is  therefore  indepen- 
dent of  human  relationships.  There  are  certain  ultimate  and 
absolute  standards  by  which  a work  of  art  can  be  judged,  and 
hence  it  follows  that  there  can  be  but  one  correct  taste. 
Because  oi  human  fallibility,  these  ultimate  standards  may 
never  be  known;  yet  people  can  approximately  agree  if  they 
restrain  their  subjective  idiosyncrasies  and  concentrate  on 
the  higher  level  of  intellectual  appraisal.  There  is  an  es- 
sential distinction  between  the  sensuous,  immediate,  and  spon- 
taneous activity  called  "taste"  and  the  rational  and  intel- 
lectual effort  that  accompanies  "judgment." 
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(c)  Relativism- -The  third  position  is  more  moderate  and  lies 
between  the  two  extremes.  It  avoids  both  absolute  values 
and  irresponsible  preferences  In  favor  of  a concept  of  value 
in  terms  of  an  interaction  between  the  art  object  and  the 
valuing  subject  in  a total  situation.  It  holds  that  while 
a stated  preference  or  liking  Is  a necessary  condition  for 
valuation,  it  is  none  the  less  an  insufficient  one.  It  fur- 
ther states  that  desires  may  be  improved,  and  that  one  can 
and  should  strive  for  something  better. 

Following  either  subjectivism  or  objectivism  to  an 
extreme  will  end  up  in  an  absolute.  On  the  one  end,  the  in- 
dividual is  absolute;  on  the  other,  "beauty"  lies  somewhere 
out  of  our  phenomenal  range.  Neither  position  is  tenable. 

For,  as  Whitehead  expresses  It,  "Sensitivity  without  impulse 
spells  decadence,  and  impulse  without  sensitivity  spells  bru- 
tality."! 

Iieyl  sees  the  need  for  a theoretical  basis  for  value- 
judgments  because: 

1.  Objectivism  errs  by  supposing  that  all  art  can  be 
ranked  on  a single  scale  uniform  for  and  discernable  by 
all  normal  persons. 

2.  Subjectivism  errs  by  supposing  that  there  is  no  scale 
common  to  any  two  or  more  persons. 

1 Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  n'orld. 
pp*  201-202.  New  York:  Mentor  Book,  The  New  American  Library, 

1949  (second  printing). 
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3*  Relativism  teaches  that  almost  any  scale  can  be  used 
for  some  purposes,  provided  (1)  that  the  theory  on  which 
the  scale  was  constructed  be  made  more  explicit,  and  pro- 
vided (2)  that  the  usefulness  of  the  scale  is  seen  to 
be  proportional  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  direct  experi- 
ence of  art  subsumed  under  the  theory  which  has  created 
the  scale. 1 

The  major  problem  is,  then,  somehow  to  come  up  with 
a formula  of  taste  that  can  be  expressed  factually,  in  which 
the  emotional  or  irrational  and  intellectual  or  rational  fac- 
tors are  given  their  rightful  place.  To  do  this  without  giv- 
ing either  a valuation  by  putting  one  higher  or  lower  than 
the  other  is  admittedly  difficult. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  might  begin  by  asking 
a series  of  questions.  Can  both  objective  and  subjective 
factors  operate  in  a single  aesthetic  experience?  If  so, 
how  can  that  relationship  be  explained?  Is  there  a constant 
point  of  union  between  these  extremes  where  the  aesthetic 
experience  would  appropriately  or  ideally  lie  which  would 
be  relevant  to  all  aesthetic  experience? 

Subjectivism  Objectivism 

0 50  100 

1  1 X 

To  approach  the  problem,  say  that  there  is  a scale 


1 Bernard  Heyl,  New  Bearings  in  Aesthetics  and  Art 
Criticism,  p.  154.  New  Haven : Yale  University  Press,  1943. 
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from  zero  to  one  hundred,  with  zero  representing  subjectiv- 
ism and  one  hundred  objectivism,  and  say  that  one  Is  trying 
to  arrive  at  a compromise  between  those  two  at  fifty.  Is 
that  point  at  which  one  arrives  ideally  relevant  to  all  aes- 
thetic experiences?  Stated  in  another  way,  are  there  certain 
works  of  art  that  can  more  appropriately  be  experienced  ob- 
jectively than  subjectively,  or  vice  versa? 

It  can  be  seen  from  such  a scale  that  the  pure  objec- 
tive or  the  pure  subjective  approach  is  improbable.  One  must 
make  some  sort  of  compromise,  and  Kohler's  hypothesis  of  iso- 
morphism1 (parallelism)  seems  to  be  the  most  intelligent. 

What  Kohler  is  saying  is  that  in  a work  of  art  there  is  a 
phenomenal  requiredness  which  corresponds  to  a requiredness 
on  the  part  of  the  individual.  This  can  be  perceived,  but 
it  also  calls  forth  a subjective  response.  The  relationship 
between  the  subjective  and  objective  is  a dynamic  field. 

There  is  a quality  in  the  work  of  art  that  evokes  a response 
on  the  part  of  the  beholder. 

Isomorphism  thus  not  only  avoids  the  dualism,  but  v/" 
says  in  essence  that  it  is  a process  of  interaction  between 
the  beholder,  with  his  fund  of  past  experience,  both  objec- 
tive and  subjective,  and  the  work  of  art.  And  within  the 
work  ol  art,  there  are  qualities  which  call  forth  a response 
that  is  individually  conditioned. 

Wolfgang  Kohler,  The  Place  of  Value  in  a World  of 
Pacts,  p.  337.  New  York:  Llveright  Publishing  Corp.,  1938. 
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There  Is  also  an  isomorphism  between  the  arts,  i.e., 
painting,  music,  sculpture,  dance,  poetry,  etc.  The  composer 
Schumann  made  the  remark  that  all  aesthetics  are  the  same, 
that  only  the  medium  differs.  This  does  not  mean  to  imply 
that  achievement  or  proficiency  in  one  medium  transfers  over 
to  the  other,  for  adequate  research  documents  the  opposite *^- 
What  Schumann  was  implying,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  a 
basic  unity  among  the  arts,  for  they  are  essentially  concerned 
with  the  projection  of  feeling  into  a pattern. 

The  aesthetic,  then,  is  not  experienced  solely  in 
objective  but  also  in  the  subjective.  The  beholder  sees, 
thinks,  and  feels,  and  reconstructs  each  experience.  In  the 
panorama  of  an  individual’s  or  a culture’s  history,  this  ex- 
perience is  an  emergent,  neither  fortuitous  or  unconditioned, 
nor  yet  wholly  predictable.  But  this  admitted  partial  pre- 
dictability does  not  remove  the  phenomenon  of  aesthetic  taste 
from  the  realm  of  scientific  investigation,  any  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  salty  taste  could  not  have  been  predicted 
before  dissolving  salt  In  water  makes  salt  water  supernatu- 
rally  mysterious. 

Reading  these  questions,  which  are  the  objects  of 
this  study,  many  readers  may  think  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  taste  is  a hopeless  quest,  for  to  most  people, 
taste  Is  impossible  to  define  in  words,  because  it  is  irra- 
tional. The  expression  In  French,  "J^e  ne.  sals  quol"  is  the 

1 Infra,  p.  140. 
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fashionable  expression  of  the  irrationality  of  taste. 

This  impression  could  be  maintained  untouched,  but 
one  could  speak  only  in  metaphors.  One  could  outwardly  main- 
tain a scientific  representation;  it  would,  however,  remain 
a mere  dialectic,  a useless  selection  of  words  leading  nowhere. 
Such  an  attitude,  however,  does  not  satisfy  intellectual  cu- 
riosity which  asks  one  to  explain  taste  as  far  as  possible 
in  common  terms.  From  the  irrational  level  one  must  attempt 
to  return,  as  far  as  one  has  the  knowledge  to  return,  to  the 
facts  established  by  psychology  of  the  foundations  for  aes- 
thetic preferences.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  attempt 
will  not  be  futile  and  that  in  any  case,  it  will  not  degrade 
"art."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  arts  can 
be  connected  with  certain  fundamentals  of  our  behavior,  one 
should  no  more  consider  it  a "luxury"  and  a "frill"  and  could 
perhaps  make  a wider  claim  for  its  right  to  exist  in  the  so- 
cial sense. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  that  the  only  way  in  which  indi- 
viduals can  be  prepared  intelligently  to  take  part  in  the 
direction  of  these  forces  is  by  giving  them  practical  equip- 
ment based  on  their  own  resources,  rather  than  prescribing 
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CHAPTER  II 


CONCEPTIONS  OF  TASTE 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  taste.  (1)  Define  beauty;  (2)  analyze  art  and  the 
processes  of  the  creative  artist;  and  (5)  analyze  the  "aes- 
thetic experience"  which  may  arise  when  contemplating  a work 
of  art. 

Each  of  these  approaches  has  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. It  Is  Important  that  each  problem  be  distinct  and 
given  due  consideration,  for  any  approach  that  takes  the  ques- 
tions for  granted  or  otherwise  begs  the  question  Is  to  be 
condemned.  However,  it  Is  equally  true  that  the  starting 
point  does  not  matter  greatly,  for  the  point  of  departure 
is  indifferent  in  that  the  implications  that  are  thrown  out 
will  inevitably  fall  in  many  directions. 

The  method  that  will  be  adopted  here  will  start  with 
conceptions  of  taste  that  are  actually  held.  This  will  lead 
to  sane  general  considerations  about  taste  and  the  aesthetic 
experience.  Thus  the  fuller  Investigation  of  these  problems 
will  be  postponed  so  that  they  may  be  more  adequately  analyzed. 
This  procedure  will  prevent  the  settling  of  anything;  It  can 
only  raise  problems.  It  is  proposed  that  the  problems  raised 
be  discussed  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  The  ones  that  come 
to  mind  at  once  are  (1)  the  foundations  of  taste,  attempting 
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to  answer  the  question  of  what  taste  is  built  upon;  (2)  the 
phenomena  of  aesthetic  effect,  to  determine  what  qualities 
that  are  inherent  in  works  of  art  that  give  pleasure;  (5)  the 
process  of  taste;  (4)  the  development  of  taste;  and  (5)  a con- 
ception of  an  "ideal"  taste. 

Conceptions  of  the  Nature  of  Taste 

Kant  defined  taste  as  disinterested  pleasure  whose 
basis  is  the  feeling  of  pleasure— not  concepts.1  Taste  is 
the  sense  of  beauty.  Taste  was  said  by  Kant  to  be  universally 
valid  because  it  arises  from  an  agreeable  play  of  cognitive 
powers  equally  shared  by  all.  The  universality  and  validity 
of  taste,  Kant  asserts,  do  not  rest  upon  conformity  of  the 
object  to  rational  concepts  or  to  exact  rules  and  scientific 
laws. 

Reid  states  that  there  is  a taste  that  is  "natural" 
and  a taste  that  is  "acquired."2  Both  could  be  influenced 
by  habit  or  fashion.  He  suggests  that  by  those  operations 
of  taste  which  are  rational,  one  can  judge  the  real  worth 
of  the  object  and  one’s  love  or  admiration  is  guided  by  that 
Judgment : 

That  taste  which  we  may  call  rational  is  part 
of  our  constitution  by  which  we  are  made  to  receive 


i.  Carritt,  Philosophies  of  Beauty,  p,  131. 
dons  Oxford  University  Press,  1931. 


Lon- 


2 Thom a 3 Reid,  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
fcan,  p.  384.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1941. 
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pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  what  we  conceive 
to  he  excellent  of  Its  kind,  the  pleasure  being  an- 
nexed to  this  judgment  and  regulated  by  It.  This 
taste  may  be  true  or  false  Judgment.  And  If  it  may 
be  true  or  false,  it  must  have  first  principles,1 

Parker  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  a ra- 
tional aesthetic  criticism  by  reflecting  on  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  art  which  would  result  in  broad  principles  by  which 
tastes  may  be  appraised  and  a community  of  tastes  achieved.^ 
Ducasse,  however,  believes  that  this  aim  is  improbable  of 
attainment  because  of  the  individualistic  nature  of  the  aes- 
thetic experience. 

. . . beauty  cannot  be  proved  by  appeal  to  con- 
sensus, or  to  the  "test  of  time,"  or  to  the  type  of 

person  who  experiences  it  in  a given  case,  . . . Beauty 
is  found  in  the  object  by  such  as  do  find  it  there*3 

Marshall  contends  that  few  people  realize  the  shift- 
ing nature  of  individual  taste.4  if  they  did,  they  would 
refuse  to  be  satisfied,  and  ask  for  something  more  stable* 

They  would  not  care  so  much  what  an  individual's  Judgment 
is,  but  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  reaching  the  aesthetic  "ought," 

most  people,  he  suggests,  are  unwittingly  absolutists.  Hence, 

if  others  differ  with  them  in  judgments  of  taste,  they  are 
either  thoughtless,  motivated  by  something  other  than  aesthetic. 


J-Ibld*.  p.  384. 


2 

3 

New  York: 


Parker,  The  Principles  of  Aestheticsr  p. 

Curt  John  Dicasse,  The  Philosophy  of  Art 
The  Dial  Press,  1929. 
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4Henry  Rutgers  Marshall,  Aesthetic  Principles,  dp.  92- 
93.  New  Yorks  Macmillan  and  Company,  1895.  K 
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or  are  not  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  what  is  ^ood. 

Taste  is  defined  by  Morris  in  terms  of  a "felt  right- 
ness" which  underlies  the  aesthetic  Judgment This  feeling 
comes  to  have  structure  through  action  and  finally  results 
in  aesthetic  "seeing*" 

The  Judgment  of  taste,  according  to  Adler,  is  merely 
the  approval  of  a work  that  gives  aesthetic  pleasure.2  There- 
fore, Adler  maintains  that  art  cannot  divorce  itself  from 
the  task  of  winning  approval,  it  must,  however,  give  plea- 
sure only  to  "good"  men. 

Plato  is  right  in  saying  that  the  standard  by 
which  a work  of  art  can  be  judged  is  the  same  stan- 
dard as  that  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  best  men, 
the  properly  cultivated. 3 

Venturi  states  that: 

Intuitive  experience  of  art  is  not  the  artist’s 
intuition,  because  it  is  not  productive,  and  it  is 
not  even  criticism,  because  it  does  not  comprehend 
the  idea  of  art  with  which  one  Judges.  What  is  it 
then?  It  is  the  sensible  stage  of  criticism,  the 
individual  direction,  still  too  personal  to  have  the 
right  to  universality;  In  a word,  it  is  taste.4 


^Bert  37dm  orri  s ^ Ths  A6  c * P • 

western  University  Studies  in  the  Humanities,  Number  Eight. 
Evanston:  Northwestern  University,  1943. 

p 

^Mortimer  J.  Adler,  Art  and  Prudence r p.  581.  New 
York:  Lone-mans,  Green  & Co.,  1937. 

^Ibld..  p.  581. 

4Lionello  Venturi,  Hlstor?/  of  Art  Criticism,  p.  315. 
New  York:  L.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  Inc.,  1936. 
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To  Collingwood: 

Genius  is  the  active  or  creative  faculty,  taste 
the  passive  or  receptive;  hut  they  are  not  two  fac- 
ulties but  two  correlative  phases  of  the  single  aes- 
thetic activity,  for  the  essence  of  genius  is  that 
it  can  lead  taste,  the  essence  of  taste  is  that  it 
can  follow  genius. 1 

Ducasse  conceives  taste  as  an: 

...  evaluation  in  terms  of  the  immediate  value, 
that  is,  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the 
feeling  obtained  in  aesthetic  contemplation.  Aesthetic 
evaluation  of  an  object  is  evaluation  of  it  in  terms 
of  beauty  and  ugliness  ...  positive  and  negative 
value  in  general.* 2 * 

Emphasizing  the  personal  nature  of  taste,  Bulley  asks: 

Who  minds  admitting  he  is  "hopeless  in  arithme- 
tic"? But  will  anyone  admit  he  has  hopeless  taste? 

Why  is  one  easy  and  the  other  impossible?  Because 
of  the  ego.  Arithmetic  is  impersonal,  abstract,  in- 
human. But  taste  appears  to  be  the  man  himself. 

A criticism  of  personal  taste  is  a personal  affront.® 

Possibly  the  shortest  definition  in  the  literature 

is  offered  by  Greene: 

Beauty  is  the  only  proper  object  of  "pure"  aes- 
thetic taste.4 


Conceptions  of  Beauty 

Such  a definition  (Greene's)  is  sure  to  lead  to  trouble. 


lR.  G.  Collingwood,  Outlines  of  a Philosophy  of  Art, 
p.  82.  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1925. 

2Ducasse,  op.  clt.f  pp,  233-254. 

% 

Margaret  H.  Bulley,  Art  and  Understanding,  p.  72. 
London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  1937. 

4Theodore  Meyer  Greene,  The  Arts  and  the  Art  of  Crit- 
icism. p.  233.  Princeton:  Princeton  University" Press,  1945. 
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for  in  spite  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  literature  on  the 
subject  of  beauty,  it  remains  somewhat  inscrutable.  Philos- 
ophies of  beauty  have  been  written  which  at  best  are  only 
partly  true.  These  notions  range  from  the  idea  that  beauty 
exists  in  itself  as  an  absolute  to  the  idea  that  it  exists 
as  an  ideal.  To  illustrate  and  summarize  the  various  defi- 
nitions of  beauty  that  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  this 
summary  is  included: 

Definitions  of  Beauty-^- 

Group  A 

1.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  possesses  the  sin- 

gle quality  of  beauty. 

2.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  has  a specified  form. 

Group  B 

3.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  is  an  imitation  of 

Nature. 

4.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  results  from  succcess- 

ful  exploitation  of  a Me- 
dium. 

5.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  is  the  work  of  Gen- 

ius. 

6.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  reveals  (a)  Truth, 

(b)  the  Spirit  of  Nature, 

(c)  the  Ideal,  (d)  the 

Universal,  (e)  the  Typical. 

7.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  produces  Illusion. 

8.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  leads  to  desirable 

social  effects. 

9.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  is  an  expression. 

Group  C 

10.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  causes  Pleasure. 

11.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  excites  Emotions. 

12.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  promotes  a specific 

Emotion. 


ll.  A.  Richards,  C.  K..  Oprden,  James  Wood,  The  Foun- 
dations of  Aesthetics,  pp.  20-21.  New  York:  Lear  Publishers. 

1925. 
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13.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  involves  the  proc- 

esses of  Empathy. 

14.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  heightens  Vitality. 

15.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  brings  us  into  touch 

with  exceptional  Person- 
alities. 

16.  Anything  is  beautiful  - which  induces  Synaesthesis. 

According  to  the  theorists  in  Group  A,  beauty  is  en- 
tirely a matter  of  Form.  It  is  essentially  pleasure  in  ge- 
ometric relationships  which  please  innately.  Aesthetlcians 

of  this  type  frequently  tried  to  seek  an  actual  mathematical 
relationship,  e.g.,  Fechner’s  "golden  section." 

In  Group  B,  form  is  not  beautiful  so  much  in  itself, 
but  because  of  what  it  means  or  what  it  expresses.  Beauty 
Is  that  which  expresses  the  noblest  thoughts  In  the  most  per- 
fect manner;  which  depicts  the  eternal  struggle  between  de- 
sire and  reality;  best  represents  or  expresses  Nature — the 
thoughts  and  creations  of  God.  This  type  of  theory  frequently 
slips  over  Into  moral  and  religious  speculation  or  social 
interpretation. 

The  third  group  shifts  its  emphasis  to  the  various 
aspects  of  psychology.  To  one  school,  beauty  is  a matter 
of  the  mechanical  aspects  of  perception,  e.g.,  the  analysis 
of  eye-movements;  to  another,  the  study  of  infant  emotions; 
to  still  another,  beauty  is  a matter  of  the  observer’s  iden- 
tification with  the  perceived  object  (empathy). 

These  doctrines  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Rather, 
they  are  attempts  to  define  or  explain  beauty  from  different 
points  of  view,  namely,  intellectual,  mystical,  emotional. 
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or  scientific*  Some  describe  beauty  as  a quality,  others 
discuss  it  in  terms  of  impulses  and  responses;  others  describe 
the  aesthetic  experience  itself  or  the  consequences  of  the 
experience,  and  still  others  describe  it  in  terms  of  attitudes 
necessary  for  the  requisite  enjoyment  of  beauty. 

At  this  point,  one  might  be  content  to  agree  with 
Ames’  suggestion  that  beauty  be  defined  as  that  which  is 
sought,!  Or  with  Poore  who  believes  the  "beauty"  habit 
is  bad  because,  as  a term  having  no  definable  meanings,  it 
is  used  to  express  a definite  number  of  things,2  One  might 
even  agree  with  Alexander  who  says  that  beauty  is  not  a qual- 
ity but  a value ,3  But  rather  than  embark  on  a metaphysical 
goose-chase  in  search  of  an  elusive  quality  called  beauty, 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  tangle  with  an  equally  difficult 
term— ae  sthe  tic  • 


ZggBgBtim-aM  the  Aesthetic  Excerienee 

The  sense  of  taste  is  usually  linked  to  aesthetics. 
Dewey  refers  to  the  word  aesthetic  in  terms  of  appreciation. 


Yorks 


^■Van  Meter  Ames,  Introduction  to  Reaut-.v  v 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1931. 


1.  New 


2 Henry  R.  Poore,  Art’s  Place  in  Education*  n. 
New  York:  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1937. 


54. 


3Jainuel  Alexander,  Beauty  and  Other  Forms  of  Value, 
p.  1B0.  London:  ! acmillan  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1933. 
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perception,  and  enjoyment.!  Aesthetics  Is  interpreted  by 
Santayana  as  "perception  of  values."* 2 *  To  Gordon,  aesthetics 
Is  a normative  science  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  "help  us 
to  clarify  and  become  conscious  of  our  own  tastes. "3  Munro 
conceives  aesthetics  to  be  either  a normative  science,  pro- 
viding rules  and  precepts,  and  dealing  with  values,  or  a de- 
scriptive science  that  relies  principally  upon  description 
and  explanation  and  deals  with  facts*4 

The  word  aesthetic  is  derived  from  a Greek  word 
aisthotlkos  meaning  "perception  by  the  senses."  A question 
might  be  raised  immediately.  Can  one  say  that  an  aesthetic 
experience  is  always  a perceptual  experience? 

The  first  philosopher  known  to  connect  beauty  with 
sense  perception  is  Leibnitz,  and  this  may  be  found  in  the 
following  statement  (1684): 


An  obscure  or  vague  idea  is  one  that  does  not 
suffice  for  the  recognition  of  its  object.  ...  if 
I can  recognize  the  thing,  I have  a clear  or  vivid 
knowledge  of  it,  but  this  again  may  be  either  confused 
/sensuous/or  distinct  /intellectual/.  it  Is  confused 
if  I cannot  enumerate  one  by  one  the  marks  which  suf- 
fice for  distinguishing  the  thing  from  others.  . . . 


!john  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience,  p.  46. 
Minton,  Balch  and  Company,  1934. 


New  York: 


2 George  Santayana,  The.  Sense  of  Beauty,  p.  16.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1896. 

^Kate  Gordon,  Esthetics,  p.  5.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 

and  Company,  1909. 


v Thomas  Munro,  Scientific  Method  in  Aesthetics,  p.  81. 
New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  & Co.,  1928. 
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Thus  we  see  painters  and  other  artists  well  enough 
aware  what  is  right  and  what  is  faulty,  but  often 
unable  to  give  any  reason  for  their  taste;  if  asked, 
they  reply  that  the  work  they  dislike  lacks  a je  ne 
sals  quol .!  

Thus  Leibnitz  makes  an  interesting  distinction  between 
sense-perception  and  intellectual  enumeration.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  knowledge,  both  of  them  "clear  or  vividj"  but 
one  of  them  can  be  "confused"  (sensuous).  He  is  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  even  though  the  parts  cannot  be  enumerated, 
the  object  may  still  be  aesthetically,  i.e.,  sensuously  per- 
ceived. 

Here  two  distinct  problems  of  how  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience is  different  from  ordinary  perception  are  confronted. 
The  first  problem  is  to  determine  what  is  perceived  as  aes- 
thetic. This  would  include  what  is  perceived  as  reality. 

It  is  here  that  the  dichotomy  of  subjective  versus  objective 
is  encountered.  The  second  problem  deals  with  the  relation 
of  the  aesthetic  experience  to  practical  affairs,  needs,  and 
interests.  This  question  includes  the  problem  of  the  "aes- 
thetic attitude." 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  word  aesthetic,  perhaps  even 
more  than  "art"  or  "beautiful,"  is  one  whose  connotations 
can  easily  lead  to  confusion  unless  it  is  used  in  a clear 
and  definite  way.  Usually  the  term  is  used  to  refer  to  per- 
ceived experience.  Kant,  lor  Instance,  used  the  term  to 

1Carritt,  op.  cit..  p.  57. 
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designate  those  experiences  that  come  to  us  from  sense  per** 
ception.  But  again,  are  all  aesthetic  qualities  sensory? 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  the  term  aesthetic  would  not  con- 
note experiences  derived  from  ideas  or  feelings  such  as  ap- 
propriateness, monotony,  interest,  and  many  others  which  are 
not  traced  directly  to  sense-perception.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  perceived  qualities  may  lack  aesthetic  character  alto- 
gether—for  instance,  hunger  and  pain,  and  the  visual  percep- 
tions involved  in  driving  a car.  it  can  be  seen  that  most 
of  the  practical  perceptions  which  guide  one  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  physical  needs  are  nearly  always  non-aesthetic. 

However,  if  the  aesthetic  is  arbitrarily  divided  from 
non-aesthetic  by  whether  it  is  practical  or  simply  an  end 
in  itself,  one  might  be  apt  to  overdo  the  "purification"  of 
art  and  the  aesthetic  experience. 

For  instance,  the  ideas  of  Dewey1  and  Read2  on  this 
problem  are  very  similar.  To  them,  the  aesthetic  experience 
is  enhanced  perception  of  everyday  life,  a vivid  illusion 
of  reality.  To  them,  art  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  exer- 
else  (almost  a play-like  exercise),  of  the  senses  through 
which  art  is  perceived;  it  is  something  which  is  non-objec- 
tive and  yet  something  which  has  a dimension  of  meaning,  which 


1Dewey,  op.  clt. 

^Herbert  Read,  Education  Through  Art. 
Pantheon  Books,  1945  (second  edition). 


New  York: 
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has  significance  only  in  that  it  is  related  to  the  social 
and.  cultural  element.  That  is  to  say,  no  matter  how  one  cre- 
ates symbols  as  opposed  to  images,  interprets  as  opposed  to 
represents,  that  interpretation,  that  symbolization  has  to 
be  of  something.  That  "something"  is  ultimately  related  to 
one’s  social,  intellectual,  and  philosophical  context  within 
some  social  milieu.  Dewey's  point  is  that  it  should  be  a 
healthy  relationship,  that  one  has  to  recognize  it  as  a so- 
cial relationship,  and  that  Just  the  recognition  of  that  fact 
tends  to  make  it  healthy. 

Read  goes  a little  further,  for  he  defines  what  that 
social  relationship  should  be.  It  should  be  in  terms  of  po- 
litical and  social  liberalism,  in  terms  of  decentralization 
of  our  highly  industrialized  society,  and  the  participation 
of  any  normal  individual  in  that  society  and  in  the  artisti- 
cally creative  acts  undertaken  by  that  society.  Another  hol- 
ocaust Is  war,  and,  according  to  Read,  art  should  not  be  left 
out  of  consideration  as  a social  manifestation  of  the  prob- 
lem, He  talks  about  the  advantages  of  artistic  creations, 
that  they  offer  a relief  from  reality,  and  he  expresses  the 
idea  that  artistic  creation  promotes  a sense  of  belonging. 

Education,  Read  says,  has  long  been  the  victim  of 
what  he  calls  a "logical  bias."  He  proposes,  therefore,  to 
counteract  that  bias  by  substituting  a "natural  form"  of  ed- 
ucation with  art  as  its  basis.  He  assumes  that  the  general 
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purpose  of  education  is  to  foster  the  growth  of  what  ie  in- 
dividual in  every  human  being  and  at  the  same  time,  harmonize 
that  individuality  with  the  social  groups  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual belongs.  In  this  process,  aesthetic  education  is  there- 
fore fundamental,  if  growth  is  education,  growth  can  be  made 
apparent  only  by  expression.  As  the  processes  of  expression 
involve  art,  "the  aim  of  education  is  therefore  the  creation 
of  artist s--of  people  efficient  in  the  various  modes  of  ex- 
pression."1 

Dewey  tells  us  that  what  differentiates  the  aesthetic 
is  what  marks  off  an  experience  from  experience  in  general. 

When  something  qualitative  Is  made  out  and  raised  from  the 
stream  of  indifference  or  inattention;  when  heightening  is 
emphatic;  when  the  aim  of  experiencing  activity  Is  felt  to 
be  achieved  in  a vital  process  of  receiving;  when,  using 
Dewey's  own  terms,  doing  has  its  own  felt-consummation,  comes 
to  its  own  realized  fruition,  not  beyond  the  Immediate  pres- 
ent but  in  a direct  undergoing,  adequate  and  satisfying,  then 
the  aesthetic  has  taken  on  its  distinctive  character.  He 
speaks  of  the  importance  of  art  as  an  experience— as  an  in- 
tegrating value  lor  the  individual.  To  have  an  experience 
is  to  approximate  a complete  unity.  One  has  an  experience, 
he  says,  when  the  material  experienced  has  run  its  course 
to  fulfillment. 

1Read,  op.  c 1 t . . p.  ll. 
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An  experience  has  a unity  that  gives  it  its  name. 
. . . The  existence  of  this  unity  is  constituted  by 
a single  quality  that  pervades  the  entire  experience 
in  spite  of  the  variations  of  its  constituent  parts.^ 

Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  what  is  valued  aes- 
thetically can  also  be  useful  or  practical,  one  must  concede 
with  Dewey  that  no  value  can  really  be  expressed  unless  one 
pauses  amid  the  rush  of  practical  activity  to  "taste”  the 
quality  of  value,  and  unless  that  quality  is  sufficiently 
isolated  and  unique,  it  cannot  have  an  exciting  "taste." 

It  follows  then  that  the  experience  of  any  quality 
which  would  be  called  aesthetic  means  attention  directed  to 
the  perceptual  object  itself  for  its  own  sake.  This  would 
then  imply  a sort  of  contemplative  attitude  as  opposed  to 
one  that  is  purely  practical. 

However,  if  one  begins  with  such  a premise  of  the 
aesthetic  experience,  then  art  must  be  treated  as  a direct 
satisfaction,  i.e.,  pleasures,  or  as  an  instrumental  value 
as  a means  of  fulfilling  powerful  biological  needs,  in  ei- 
ther case,  the  aesthetic  experience  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  other  experiences. 

• . . the  forces  that  create  the  gulf  between 
producer  and  consumer  In  modern  society  operate  to 
create  also  a chasm  between  ordinary  and  esthetic 
experience.  Finally  we  have,  as  a record  of  this 
chasm,  accepted  as  if  it  were  normal,  the  philosophies 
of  art  that  locate  it  in  a region  inhabited  by  no 

1 Dewey,  op.  clt..  pp.  35-37. 
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other  creatures,  and  that  emphasize  beyond  all  rea- 
son the  merely  contemplative  character  of  the  esthetic.1 

However,  there  is  a contrasting  position.  When  one 
begins  to  analyze  one's  attitude,  response,  and  enjoyment, 
then  he  can  only  say  that  the  aesthetic  experience  is  quali- 
tatively different  from  experiences  in  general.  The  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  are  somehow  different  and  not  integrated  with 
one's  surroundings.  Since  they  feel  in  a special  way,  art 
is  then  viewed  as  a special  kind  of  experience.  To  those 
who  cannot  enter  into  the  "proper”  spirit,  art  is  "inacces- 
sible." As  a result,  a cult  of  the  "aesthetic  attitude"  has 
found  its  way  into  the  thinking  of  many. 

The  Aesthetic  Attitude 

The  aesthetic  experience  is  usually  characterized 
by  a special  sort  of  attitude,  contemplation,  or  perception. 

It  is  distinguished  more  or  less  sharply,  depending  on  the 
inclination  of  the  individual,  from  other  activities  that 
are  described  as  practical,  moral,  social,  or  instrumental. 
Usually  these  aspects  are  relegated  to  a secondary  role  or 
are  classified  as  "derived  aesthetic  values,"  that  are  held 
to  be  subsidiary  to  the  fundamental  perceptual  ones  of  the 
aesthetic  experience.2 

1Ibid.,  p.  10. 

2a.  N.  Lee,  Perception  and  Aesthetic  Value. 

New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1938. 
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The  question  is  whether  such  an  attitude  as  "aesthetic 
attitude"  has  any  relevance  to  the  understanding  of  respon- 
siveness and  appraisals  of  works  of  art.  in  one  sense,  there 
may  be  a desire  to  experience  a work  of  art  for  its  own  sake, 
i.e.,  without  consequences  in  experience.  Many  things,  in- 
cluding the  non-aesthetlc,  may  be  desired  for  their  intrin- 
sic value  without  consideration  as  a means  to  an  end.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  enjoyment  is  intelligible  in  terms 
of  the  attitude  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  aesthetic. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  the  charac- 
teristics ol  such  an  attitude  are.  Two  things  are  generally 
agreed  upon.  (1)  The  absence  of  ulterior  concern  for  some- 
thing outside  the  work  of  art  experienced  or  perceived  (ob- 
ject-centered). (2)  The  exclusive  attention  to  what  is  Im- 
mediately ’ given"  in  the  experience  or  perception--presuma- 
bly  sensed  qualities  and  felt  emotions.  This  would  amount 
to  "aesthesis"— interest  without  a goal,  in  such  a view, 
any  element  ot  expectation,  any  Interpretation,  or  apprehen- 
sion oi  iorm  other  than  is  given  in  sense  awareness  Is  unaes- 
thetic  and  therefore  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Three  considerations  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  this 
conception.  (1)  The  recognition  that  the  primary  use  to  which 
works  of  art  are  normally  put  Is  non-practical  and  that  the 
value  that  is  accorded  them  is  a function  of  the  non-practi- 
cal enjoyment  derived  from  them.  (2)  The  assumption  that 
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wherever  there  Is  cognition  there  is  always  a practical  in- 
terest in  something  beyond  the  on-going  activity  of  cogniz- 
ing itself,  (3)  The  hypothesis  that  nothin, or  is  even  "given" 
in  experience  save  sensation. 

It  is  with  the  second  and  third  assumptions  that  is- 
sue might  be  taken.  These  objections  can  be  raised  in  the 
forms  of  questions.  Why  should  not  expectations  be  enjoyable? 
Is  there  not  such  a thing  as  anticipating,  understanding, 
and  interpreting?  Bosanauet  may  have  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  wrote t "M an  is  not  civilized,  aesthetically,  till  he  has 
learnt  to  value  the  semblance  above  reality. 

The  notion  that  art  and  the  aesthetic  is  entirely 
objective  is  explicit  in  the  third  assumption.  Thus  Feible- 
man  states  that: 

Art  is  that  kind  of  enterprise  which  consists 
in  the  deliberate  apprehension  of  beauty.  • . . The 
definition  assumes,  for  instance,  that  art  is  objec- 
tive to  and  Independent  of  the  human  discoverer  and 
appreclator.  Beauty,  at  which  art  aims,  is  understood 
as  an  element  which  does  not  rely  in  any  way  for  its 
being  upon  human  apprehension.  Art  as  the  deliber- 
ate apprehension  of  beauty  has,  therefore,  an  objec- 
tive purpose  and  aim. 

Beauty  consists  in  the  perfection  of  internal 
relations}  it  is  the  qualitative  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  A thing  is 
beautiful  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  a perfect  or- 
ganization.* 2 


■^Bernard  Bosanquet,  Three  Lectures  on  Aesthetic,  p.  10. 
London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1923. 

2 

James  K.  Feibleman,  Aesthetics,  pp.  337-338.  New 
York:  Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pearce,  1949. 
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Such  a definition  is  bristling  with  dogmatism*  Fei- 
bleman  would  deny  that  a subjective  response  or  an  imagina- 
tive experience  on  the  part  of  the  beholder  is  possible  be- 
cause of  the  "objective"  nature  of  beauty  and  art.  One  may 
at  this  point  agree  with  Bosanquet  that: 

...  beauty  is  form,  because  we  contemplate  it; 
it  is  life,  because  we  feel  it  . . . ^beauty/  can 
be  neither  subjective  nor  objective,  neither  the  re- 
sult of  intellectual  and  emotional  activity  nor  a 
value  inherent  in  the  object,  neither  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  the  person  who  experiences  it  nor  upon 
the  thing  experienced, * 

If  this  is  true,  then  "aesthesis"  must  either  be  re- 
vised in  such  a way  as  to  provide  for  aesthetic  enjoyment 
of  means,  and  imaginatively  interpreted  form,  or  "aesthesis" 
must  be  rejected  as  a possible  basis  for  the  interpretation 
of  normal  responses  and  evaluations. 

In  the  aesthetic  experience,  the  primary  concern  Is 
with  the  spectator  or  beholder. 

...  ^Aesthetic/  denotes  the  consumer's  rather 
than  the  producer's  standpoint.  It  is  Ousto,  taste; 
and,  as  with  cooking,  overt  skillful  action  is  on 
the  side  of  the  cook  who  prepares,  while  taste  is 
on  the  side  of  the  consumer,  as  in  gardening  there 
is  a distinction  between  the  gardener  who  plants  and 
tills  and  the  householder  who  enjoys  the  finished 

product. 2 

Inasmuch  as  taste  Involves  perception,  it  is  an  ac- 
tive rather  than  a passive  process,  for  passive  has  the 


^Bernard  Bosanquet,  A History  of  Aesthetic  , p.  290. 
London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  & Co.~  1892. 

p 

Dewey,  op.  cit..  p.  47. 
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connotation  of  the  mere  acceptance  of  other  people’s  resources 
without  any  overt  participation  in  its  structuring.  The  act 
of  perception  implies  a response  on  the  part  of  the  beholder, 
for  to  perceive,  the  beholder  must  create  his  own  experience. 
But  how  are  the  spectator’s  responses  or  feelings  relevant 
to  the  qualities  of  a work  of  art? 

The  Aesthetic  Object 

To  approach  the  problem,  is  the  aesthetic  object, 
"stuff"  or  quality  what  the  beholder  perceives?  Bell’s  phrase 
"Significant  Form,"  if  it  is  interpreted  correctly,  unites 
the  function  of  imagination  and  the  object. 

What  quality  is  shared  by  all  objects  which  pro- 
voke our  aesthetic  emotion?  . . , Only  one  answer 
seems  possible— significant  form.  In  each,  lines 
and  colors  combined  in  a particular  way,  certain  forms 
and  relations  stir  our  aesthetic  emotions.  These 
relations  and  combinations  of  lines  and  colors,  I 
call  "significant  Form";  and  "Significant  For m"  is 
the  one  quality  common  to  all  works  of  visual  art.l 

Related  to  the  above  conception  is  Santayana’s  def- 
inition that  "Beauty  is  pleasure  regarded  as  the  quality  of 
a thing."2  if  one  feels  pleasure,  that  pleasure  Is  "objec- 
tified" In  the  object.  Here  the  question  might  be  raised, 
how  far  is  one  conscious  of  the  process  Involved  in  objecti- 
fication? One  might  ask  Bosanquet's  question,  "How  can  a 

■^Clive  Bell,  Art,  p.  8.  London?  Chatto  and  Winders, 
^Santayana,  op.  clt.f  p.  49. 


1920. 
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reeling  get  into  an  object?"^-  This  brings  up  a popular  the- 
ory known  as  empathy. 

Empathy 

Empathy,  synonymous  with  "Elnfuhlunf?. " is  a term  used 
both  in  philosophical  and  psychological  discussion.  Empathy 
means  literally  "feeling  one's  self  into,"  whereas  sympathy 
means  "feeling  with."  Empathy  is  an  act  of  expanding  the 
ego  into  the  art-object.  Lundholm  terms  it  the  projection 
into  the  art  object  of  our  subjective  striving  self.1 2 

Lipps,  the  chief  exponent  of  empathy,  states  the  con- 
ception in  terms  of  aesthetic  pleasure j the  enjoyment  of  our 
activity  in  an  art  object  or  the  enjoyment  of  an  object  so 
far  as  we  live  in  it.3  According  to  Lipps,  the  experience 
of  empathy  is  accomplished  by  an  unconscious  inner  imitation 
or  a movement  of  the  musculature. 

It  is  true  that  motor  responses  play  a large  part 
in  our  perceptions.  For  example,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lift 
a weight  to  know  how  heavy  it  is,  provided  that  one  has  had 
previous  experiences  in  lifting  weights.  Similarly,  other 
qualities,  such  as  roundness  or  smoothness,  would  be  incapable 
of  being  perceived  without  the  previous  sensations  of  roundness 

1Bosanquet,  A History  of  Aesthetlpa,  p.  74. 

2Helge  Lundholm,  The  Aesthetic  Sentiment,  n . 115. 
Cambridge:  Sc i- Art  Publishers,  1941. 

3Ducasse,  op.  clt. , p.  153. 
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and  smoothness.  People  have  developed  certain  motor  sets 
concerning  these  perceptions  and  when  they  experience  simi- 
lar conditions,  the  previous  patterns  are  revived. 

''.'hen  we  see  an  object  such  as  a column  or  spiral 
or  arch,  we  realize  from  previous  experience  how  It 
is  constructed.  We  have  an  Idea  of  the  forces,  ten- 
sions, etc..  Involved.  ...  These  Ideas  and  sensa- 
tions are  then  projected  into  the  object  and  these 
give  it  life.1 

Empathy,  then,  describes  a means  by  which  the  prop- 
erties of  the  art  object  and  the  observer  unite  to  enhance 
the  aesthetic  experience.  There  are,  however,  times  when, 
for  aesthetic  enjoyment,  the  use  of  empathy  is  limited.  For 
instance,  music  may  seem  or  appear  to  express  feeling,  and 
if  it  does,  it  "ought”  to  appear  in  the  object.  How  this 
happens  is  perhaps  different  than  offering  the  explanation 
”feeling  into."  Feeling  rising  into  a pillar,  mentioned  above, 
is  a similar  case,  but  with  obvious  differences. 

Theorie_8_of  .Disinterestedness.  Distance , and  Aesthetic  Repose 
Kant  introduced  the  theory  of  aesthetic  estimations 
as  being  "without  interest,"  and  obviously  under  his  influ- 
ence the  term  disinterestedness  came  into  fashion  in  connec- 
tion with  aesthetic  enjoyment.  This  theory  assumes  that  in 
the  experience  of  the  beautiful.  Interest  is  attached  to  the 
immediate  event,  rather  than  some  felt  need  that  is  promoted 

1 Herbert  Sidney  Langfeld,  The  Aesthetic  Attitude, 
pp.  115-117.  Hew  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1920. 
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by  the  event.1  If,  for  Instance,  one  looks  at  a beautiful 
picture  or  listens  to  a piece  of  music,  the  attitude,  it  is 
true,  is  disinterested  in  the  sense  that  be  is  not  compelled 
to  perceive.  Perceptual  data  is  received  only  to  the  extent 
that  one  chooses  to  perceive,  or  to  the  extent  that  one  has 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  art. 

Puffer  offers  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  self-sufficient  unity  of  aesthetic  contem- 


plation is  achieved: 


The  psychological  organism  is  in  a state  of  vir- 
tual concealment  or  emptiness,  as  in  a trance  or  ec- 
stasy; or  when  it  is  in  a state  of  repose,  without 
tendency  to  change.  Secondly,  the  organism  is  self- 
complete  when  it  is  at  the  highest  possible  point 
of  tone  of  functional  efficiency,  of  enhanced  life.2 

Ogden,  Richards,  and  Wood  believe  that  aesthetic  en- 
joyment is  a "state  of  equilibrium"  in  which  the  self  is  brought 
into  relation  with  the  object.3  This  condition  they  term 
"synaesthesis."  This  is  essentially  a psychological  harmony 
in  which  the  impulses  are  neither  in  conflict  nor  repressed, 
thus  causiner  the  aesthetic  experience  to  become  "impersonal" 
and  disinterested. 

The  idea  of  "psychical  distance"  is  generally  equiv- 
alent, but  with  slightly  different  emphasis,  to  the  concepts 


1Max  Schoen,  Art  and  Beauty,  p.  135.  New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1932. 

thei  D.  Puffer,  The  Psychology  of  Beautv.  n.  49. 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1905. 

30gden,  Richards,  and  Wood,  op.  clt..  p.  87. 
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of  disinterestedness  and  detachment*  This  theory  was  devel- 
oped by  Bullough  and  it  describes  the  negative  side  of  aes- 
thetic experience  by  the  emphasis  on  putting  at  a distance 
the  non-aesthetic  aspects.1  This  is  obtained  by  separating 
the  object  and  its  appeal  by  putting  it  "out  of  gear  with 
practical  needs  and  ends."  For  example,  if  one  is  under-dis- 
tanced, Judgment  becomes  too  personal;  if  one  is  over-distanced, 
he  fails  to  see  the  artist’s  point  of  view.  The  aesthetic 
attitude  in  the  enjoyment  of  art  requires  a certain  modera- 
tion of  feeling  and  a degree  of  control.  Maintaining  the 
proper  "distance"  is  the  way  to  attain  this  state. 

Bullough  goes  on  to  say  that  one  ought  to  perceive 
objectively  by  permitting  only  such  responses  that  emphasize 
the  objective  features  of  the  experience.  Hence  one  should 
also  not  interpret  the  subjective  responses  as  a mode  of  be- 
ing but  as  characteristics  of  the  phenomenon.  But  when  Bul- 
lough states  that  there  is  only  one  correct  distance  for  each 
person  and  each  object,  his  statement  may  be  accepted  with 
reservation.2  One  might  even  be  able  to  go  as  far  as  to  state 
that  when  a person  contemplates  so-called  "classic"  art,  the 

1 Edward  Bullough,  "Psychical  Distance  as  a Factor 
in  Art  and  as  an  Aesthetic  Principle."  British  Journal  of 
Psychology.  V (1912-13),  87-118. 

2 

Even  Bullough  acknowledged  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  achieving  the  "right"  distance  in  his  experiments  on  "types." 
These  types  will  be  referred  to  again  in  a later  chapter. 
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distance  is  greater  than  in  "romantic"  art  where  the  distance 
would  be  reduced. 

The  emphasis  that  Bullough  places  on  "objectivity" 
of  the  beholder  is  undoubtedly  valuable.  In  part,  it  is  the 
artist’s  task  to  bring  about  this  objectivity,  to  hold  the 
beholder’s  interest  or  require  a contemplative  attitude  or 
ideal  frame  of  mind.  The  artist  thus  produces  a relationship 
between  the  work  and  the  beholder.  Such  a position  would 
admit  of  degrees: 

Distance,  on  the  contrary,  admits  naturally  of 
degrees  and  differs  not  only  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  object,  which  may  impose  a greater  or  smaller 
degree  of  Distance,  but  varies  also  according  to  the 
individual’s  capacity  for  maintaining  a greater  or 
lesser  degree.! 

That  psychical  distance  is  a necessary  factor  In  a 
complete  theory  of  aesthetics  Is  obvious.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  it  simply  refers  to  a degree  of  attention 
or  contemplation  necessary  to  enjoy  fully  a work  of  art. 

Even  from  the  brief  discussion  of  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  aesthetic  experience,  the  great  complex- 
ity of  art  and  the  aesthetic  experience  should  put  one  on 
guard  against  one-term  explanations  such  as  pleasure,  beauty, 
empathy,  significant  form,  psychical  distance,  etc.  If  the 
recognition  that  art  and  the  aesthetic  experience  involve 
many  factors  In  the  total  situation  implies  eclecticism,  then 

!lbld. , p . 94 . 
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let  It  be  said  in  praise  of  comprehensiveness  and  adequacy, 
rather  than  In  disparagement  of  a lack  of  uniqueness  and  nov- 
elty. 

A Provisional  Definition  of  Taste 

Many  earlier  definitions,  like  some  of  those  cited 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Ignore  the  obvious  value- 
ambiguity  inherent  in  the  word,  taste.  The  connotation  of 
worth  may  be  smuggled  into  the  definition  of  the  term  in  such 
a way  that  the  expression  "bad"  taste  is  a logical  Impossi- 
bility. The  term  taste  is  used  so  often  merely  to  praise 
or  blame  that  one  hardly  knows  what  a value-free  or  neutral 
definition  might  be  like. 

In  order  to  define  taste  in  a neutral  sense.  It  Is 
necessary  to  remove  from  the  definition  any  Idea  of  value. 

The  definition  further  should  not  permit  any  stacking  of  the 
cards  in  favor  of  any  approach.  This  would  not  be  begging 
the  question  of  value,  but  deferring  that  question  so  that 
it  can  be  handled  as  a separate  issue. 

Value  is  the  central  issue,  but  one  cannot  start  with 
certain  assumptions  on  value.  There  is  very  little  agreement 
on  value  in  aesthetics,  much  less  ethics.  To  proceed  with 
any  assumptions  on  value  would  be  a dangerous  procedure. 

But  one  ultimately  has  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  attitude 
toward  value;  yet  this  must  be  done  obliquely. 
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Taste— will  be  defined  as  a manifestation  of  prefer- 
ence oi  some  aesthetic  objects  over  others*  As  a provisional 
definition,  that  will  do.  But  it  is  apparent  that  some  aux- 
iliary definitions  will  be  needed.  Let  us  define: 

Affective  set — as  the  disposition  of  the  organism 
to  respond  affectively,  i.e.,  with  feeling  and  emotions. 

Internal  coherence  or  Organic  unity— a work  is  expe- 
rienced as  internally  coherent  by  a beholder  only  if  every- 
thing seems  to  be  necessary  and  everything  necessary  seems 
to  be  in  it. 

I magi native-- a work  is  experienced  as  imaginative 
by  the  beholder  only  if  he  is  stimulated  by  the  work  to  al- 
ter his  response  patterns  in  unexpected  directions.  Roughly, 
if  the  work  of  art  has  the  capacity  to  suggest  new  ideas* 
if  it  has  the  capacity  for  expansion. 

Taste  is  thus  conceived  as  a process  in  which  there 
are  several  variables.  These  variables  need  not  appear  in 
the  aesthetic  experience.  They  are,  however,  dependent  upon 
each  other.  The  next  three  chapters  will  endeavor  to  analyze 
the  various  factors  that  are  relevant  to  the  process  of  taste. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  TASTE 

A great  many  discussions  about  the  psychology  of  the 
arts  are  extremely  vague.  They  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  theory  of  the  art  experience  is  dubious,  then 
the  practice  must  be  completely  chaotic.  Taste  has  usually 
been  treated  as  somewhat  of  a mystery— that  it  is  the  mani- 
festation of  some  unusual  type  of  behavior  that  is  uncontrolled 
and  unpredictable. 

If  taste  is  a phenomenon  of  human  experience,  then 
it  must  have  certain  characteristics  that  can  be  described 
and  understood.  They  must  be  understood  if  the  development 
of  taste  is  to  be  approached  intelligently. 

Not  until  the  time  of  Weber,  Fechner,  and  Wundt  was 
any  scientific  approach  attempted  in  the  solution  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  aesthetic  response.  The  main  contribution  made 
by  Fechner  to  the  newly  established  science  of  aesthetics 
was  methodological.  He  was  the  first  to  treat  the  fundamen- 
tal aesthetic  problem  for  simple  classes  of  aesthetic  objects 
by  direct  experiment.  His  method  was  introspective  and  in- 
ductive and  by  it  he  established  a long  series  of  aesthetic 
laws  or  principles,  such  as  the  golden  mean  and  others.  Wundt 
founded  his  psychological  laboratory  in  Leipzig  in  1876,  and 
made  it  possible  to  study  human  behavior  experimentally  with 
precision. 
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Analysis  of  Perception 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  perception; 
perhaps  no  subject  of  psychology  has  received  more  attention 
In  research.  The  work  of  art  very  often,  however,  has  been 
treated  as  If  It  were  a natural  phenomenon  or  object  to  which 
the  sensitive  subject  Is  but  a passive  reflector.  Not  until 
the  work  of  Llpps,  who  coined  the  word  empathy,  had  there 
been  any  attempts  to  deal  with  the  subjective  aspects  of  per- 
ception. 

A®  it  has  been  seen,  the  term  empathy  refers  to  pro- 
jection of  the  ego  into  the  object.  This  has  been  termed 
"empathic  perception"  or  "objectivation."  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  proper  meaning  of  empathy  is  the  projection  of  the 
spectator’s  feelings  into  the  work  of  art.  As  a result  of 
much  research,  we  are  now  in  a position  to  challenge  that 
limited  meaning  of  empathy. 

In  perception,  there  are  two  terms  involved:  the 

object  of  perception  and  the  subject  or  beholder.  The  beholder, 
as  he  is  a living  organism,  has  certain  physical  equipment 
in  his  eyes  and  ears  that  he  can  direct  toward  the  object. 

As  he  directs  his  senses  toward  an  object,  the  mass  of  line, 
color,  or  sound  is  recorded  as  an  image  on  his  mind. 

But  the  mind  is  not  as  a mirror  complete  in  itself. 

The  act  of  perception  implies  a reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
spectator.  Each  object,  as  it  receives  the  reflection  through 
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the  eyes  or  ears,  leaves  Its  impression*  These  impressions 
are  capable  of  being  revived,  and  enter  into  all  subsequent 
impressions.  It  can  then  be  said  that  the  act  of  perception 
is  to  sane  extent  an  act  of  discrimination  in  terms  of  pre- 
vious impressions. 

To  discriminate  is  to  select  among  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  to  taste.  Even  within  a single  object 
there  is  a great  deal  of  selection  going  on  as  illustrated 
in  the  study  made  by  Buswell.  On  moving-picture  film  he  pho- 
tographed the  eye-movements  of  a group  of  subjects  while  they 
looked  at  a series  of  pictures.1  In  visual  experience,  the 
center  of  fixation  of  the  eyes  is  the  center  of  attention 
at  a given  time.  The  eye-movements  are  unconscious  adjust- 
ments to  the  demands  of  attention  during  a visual  experience. 
Buswell  concluded  that; 

1.  Two  general  patterns  of  perception  were  apparent. 
One  was  a sreneral  survey  in  which  the  eye  moves  with 
a series  of  relatively  short  pauses  over  the  main 
portions  of  the  picture.  The  second  type  of  pattern 
was  a series  of  fixations,  usually  longer  in  duration, 
evidencing  detailed  examination  of  those  sections. 

2,  Short  fixations  are  apparently  related  to  the  sim- 
pler processes  of  visual  perception — the  longer  seem 

10uy  Thomas  Buswell,  How  People  Look  at  Pictures. 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935. 
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to  indicate  a mental  process  of  reflection. 

3.  Directions  given  prior  to  looking  at  a picture 
have  a marked  influence  upon  the  character  of  percep- 
tion. Though  the  eye-movements  are  objective  symp- 
toms of  the  perceptual  processes,  they  give  no  evi- 
dence of  the  quality  of  the  mental  processes  or  in- 
dication of  the  type  of  appreciation  experienced  by 
the  subject. 

Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  "seeing"  is  of  utmost 

importance.  "Seeing"  may  signify  a superior  sensitivity  which 

Includes  many  meanings:  feeling,  sensation,  response,  etc. 

At  one  extreme  are  objective  sensitivity  to  things,  and  at 

the  other,  subjective  capacities  for  responding. 

Most  descriptions  of  fact  are  based  upon  visual  data. 

This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  such  descriptions  are  the 

proper  descriptions  and  as  such,  they  can  be  called  factual. 

Usually,  when  one  speaks  of  real,  he  is  referring  to  objects 

that  are  observed  by  the  senses,  but  those  experiences  that 

are  visual  are  generally  more  useful  in  daily  experiences. 

So  whatever  we  have  that  is  real  in  the  whole 
situation  comes  from  each  of  us  (our  past  as  experi- 
encing organisms)  and  varies  with  each  of  us.1 

The  act  of  perception  Involves  more  than  the  physi- 
cal act  of  observing,  it  Includes  a host  of  related  meanings: 

^■Earl  C.  Kelly,  Education  for  what  is  Real,  p.  37. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947. 
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habits  of  perceiving:,  previous  experiences,  beliefs,  and  val- 
ues. These  factors  very  often  operate  beneath  the  level  of 
rationality  and  are  absorbed  into  a system  of  perception  that 
operates  more  or  less  unconsciously,  it  might  be  said,  then, 
that  one  sees  through  his  past  experiences.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  this  process  is  haphazard--the  work  of  art 
is  a source  of  stimulation  in  which  the  elements  are  specif- 
ically selected  for  their  aesthetic  effect. 

But  if  we  take  seriously  our  theory  that  art  ex- 
presses feeling  directly,  but  that  it  does  so  with 
unequivocal  relevance  to  the  specific  work  in  ques- 
tion, only  if  the  conditioning  discriminatory  proc- 
esses of  the  organism  are  capable  of  ready  and  full 
response  to  the  complex  surface  of  the  physical  ob- 
ject bearing  the  felt  aesthetic  quality,  then  the 
enormous  Interest  in  art  that  human  beings  have  shown 
and  the  violence  of  their -conflicting  evaluating  judg- 
ments become  clear.  An  enormous  amount  of  conflict 
is  explained  by  the  perfectly  obvious  fact  that  or- 
ganisms differ*  And  they  differ,  not  merely  In  sen- 
sory discriminating  powers,  both  because  of  natural 
aptitudes  and  great  inequalities  in  perceptual  train- 
ing,  but  also  in  their  readiness  and  range  of  percep- 
tually controlled  emotional  correlation 

It  is  remarkable,  when  one  considers  the  different 
stages  of  human  development,  how  various  our  common  percep- 
tions of  simple  objects  are,  that  the  refined  meanings  of 
the  arts  should  also  involve  disagreements.  No  upper  limits 
to  these  meanings  can  ever  be  established  if  taste  continues 
to  develop;  the  lower  ones  can  only  be  schematically  indica- 
ted. 


ID.  W.  Prall,  Aesthetic  Analysis,  pp.  175-176.  New 
York:  Thomas  T.  Crowell  Company,  1936. 


If  it  is  possible  to  train  perception,  to  the  extent 
that  the  training  has  any  effect  upon  what  a person  perceives, 
we  can  then  ask  what  directs  his  attention.  One  sees  or  does 
not  see  what  he  is  looking  for  or  has  been  taught  to  look 
for.l 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  objective  stimuli  in  the 
physical  sense  of  the  art  object.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  within  this  field,  there  is  a great  deal  of  selec- 
tion going  on,  and  as  such,  perceptions  require  a principle 
to  guide  them  to  the  fullest  possible  aesthetic  realization. 

The  problem  is  not  so  simple,  even  if  the  de  gustlbus 
position  is  accepted.  The  fact  is  that  one  feels  in  terms 
of  what  is  discriminated  in  the  felt  object,  and  one  discrim- 
inates in  terms  of  what  experience  teaches  him  to  be  there, 
or  In  terms  of  what  he  knows.  As  a consequence  there  is  one 
great  task  for  education  of  taste,  even  within  the  subjectiv- 
ism of  early  theory,  viz.,  the  illumination  of  the  field  of 
taste,  the  increase  of  knowledge  of  what  Is  there  for  judg- 
ment. 

Why  We  Select  What  We  Do 

The  process  of  selection  involves  a combination  of 
past  experiences  and  what  is  called  purpose.  On  the  basis 

1 Joseph  S.  Bruner  and  Leo  Postman,  "Symbolic  Value 
as  an  Organizing  Pactor  in  Perception."  Journal  of  Social 
Psychology.  XXVIII  (1948),  203-208. 
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of  the  Hanover  Institute  demonstrations  in  perception,  Kelly 
states: 

Valueful  purpose  is  not  as  easy  to  demonstrate 
in  a laboratory  as  is  the  nature  of  perception.  But 
it  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated  . • .that  the 
selective  nature  of  perception  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  any  other  way.l 

This  has  been  called  the  telic  aspect  of  perception. 
The  telic  aspect  includes  the  individual’s  cravings,  needs, 
interests,  purposes,  drives,  desires,  and  impulses.  The  telic 
aspect  of  perception  is  in  many  ways  more  fundamental  than 
the  mechanical  aspects  of  perception,  for: 

1.  This  aspect  differentiates  the  total  process,  de- 
termining what  type  of  perception  it  is— practical 
or  aesthetic. 

2.  The  telic  aspect  unifies  and  controls  the  mechan- 
ical factor,  it  focuses  these  factors  on  a certain 
objective  area  and  coordinates  their  diverse  efforts 
as  phases  ol  a single  directional  process.  Thus  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  perception  are  integrated. 

3.  The  telic  aspect  energizes  the  whole  perception, 
the  strength  of  the  purpose  or  interest  determining 
whether  one  perceives  with  vigor  or  apathy,  care  or 
indifference. 

4.  The  telic  aspect  supplies  a principle  of  value 


lKelly#  QP»  clt.f  p.  47. 
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to  the  perception,  the  degree  of  adequacy  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  interest  or  the  need  determining  the  worth 
of  the  perceptive  process  as  a perception*^ 

A significant  study  which  demonstrated  how  a cultural 
outlook  affected  perception  was  made  by  Bruner  and  Postman* 

It  documents  the  fact  that  the  subjects  actually  magnify  the 
size  of  certain  objects  In  terms  of  their  culturally  deter- 
mined beliefs  and  values.  In  their  words: 

Value,  whether  positive  or  negative,  leads  to 
perceptual  accentuation.  . . . Apparently,  that  which 
Is  important"  to  the  subject  looms  larger  in  percep- 
tion. . . . That  which  is  desired  or  fulfills  a need 
tends  to  be  emphasized  In  perception  through  magni- 
fication. The  organism,  as  it  were,  minimizes  the 
reward  value  of  the  object*  When  a negative  symbol 
Is  ol  such  a nature  as  to  alert  the  organism  to  dan- 
ger or  threat.  It  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  pos- 
itive accentuation  may  also  occur,  in  terms  of  the 
adaptive  functions  of  perception,  accentuation  of 
negative  symbols  may  aid  under  certain  conditions 
In  preparing  the  organism  for  defense  and  action.  . 

. • Value,  then,  whether  positive  or  negative,  is 
a determinant  of  subjective  size. 2 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  our  taste,  the  prefer- 
ence of  some  objects  over  others,  is  determined  by  a number 
of  complex  factors.  If  an  observer  perceives  an  object  and 
it  meets  his  approval  or  satisfies  in  him  an  interest  or  need, 
he  responds  with  the  affirmation,  "I  like  it."  It  is,  how- 
ever, Improbable  that  an  expression  of  aesthetic  liking  can 


■^D.  W,  Gotshalk, 
Chicago:  University  of 


Art  and  the  Social  Order 
Chicago  Press,  1947. 


P • 22 1 


2Bruner  and  Postman, 


op*  clt.f  p.  208. 
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b©  found  out  of  the  context  of  social  and  cultural  conditions. 
The  circumstances  of  exposure  affect  one’s  interpretation 
ox  any  aesthetic  experience.  A painting  poorly  exhibited, 
a piece  of  music  poorly  played,  would  ultimately  affect  one’s 
evaluation.  The  very  fact  that  perception  is  modified  by 
environment  is  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  education 
of  taste  by  training  perception. 


When  the  spectator  comes  to  a work  of  art,  the  psy 
chology  of  what  then  happens  is  obscure.  It  is  known  that 


it  depends  to  a considerable  extent  on  what  the  psychologists 
call  adaptation.  This  adaptation  is  in  terms  of  what  a per- 
son brings  to  the  work  of  art.  Bullough  first  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  adaptation,  and  he  defined  the  phenomenon 
in  these  terns: 


..  a ffneral  wfty>  adaptation  implies,  positively, 
the  attending  of  the  various  aspects  presented  by 
the  object  (either  spontaneously  or  by  an  act  of  vol- 
untary attention),  and  the  opening  of  all  channels 
of  reminiscence,  associations,  historical  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  inferences,  emotional  resonances, 
etc.,  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  to  impart  an  ade- 
quate meaning  to  the  object  and  to  lead  to  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  it  along  the  lines  predetermined 
by  the  artists.  Negatively,  it  involves  the  cutting 
out  of  all  Irrelevant  trends  of  thought,  extra-aes- 
thetic points  of  view,  the  selection  of  valuable  as- 
sociations, and  the  suppression  of  useless  or  disturb- 
ing dispositions,  especially  of  such  as  by  their  in- 
tensity or  nature  would  lead  to  deviating  associations, 
purely  personal  interests,  or  reminiscences  splitting  * 
t_.e  interest  in  the  object  or  destroying  the  unity 
of  attention  and  appreciation.^ 


theti p ct  Bullough  "Recent  Work  in  Experimental  Aes- 

thetics, British  Journal  of  Psychology.  Vol.  XII#  92. 
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Prall* s notion  is  that  one  perceives  what  he  calls 
an  "aesthetic  surface."  The  existence  of  each  art  has  a lim- 
ited sensory  realm  that  becomes  defined  by  the  selectiveness 
of  a specialized  sense.  The  structure  or  form,  according 

to  Prall,  must  lie  in  some  intellectual  dimensions  in  order 
to  be  perceived: 

Any  conscious  content  is  taken  to  be  intelligi- 
ble Just  so  far  as  it  is  grasped  as  form  or  structure. 
...  The  elements  must  lie  in  an  order  native  to 
the  very  being,  an  order  grasped  by  us  as  constituted 
by  a relation.  We  call  structures  intelligible  . . 

• in  so  far  as  we  find  them  capable  of  analysis  into 
such  elements  so  related.^ 

What  Prall  is  saying  is  that  a work  of  art  is  "real- 
ity which  exists  in  an  active  process  of  perception*  How- 
ever, such  an  analysis  can  lead  to  trouble.  He  seems  to  be 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is  "given  in  percep- 
tion" is  that  which  is  aesthetic. 

Works  of  art  that  present  everything  in  literal  de- 
tail and  leave  very  little  to  the  imagination  seem  to  be  in- 
ferior for  that  reason.  Yet  one  may  ask  how  that  can  be, 
for  if  it  is  said  that  the  aesthetic  is  based  upon  perception, 
how  can  one  perceive  something  that  is  not  actually  present? 

One  demands  in  his  aesthetic  experience  complexity 
as  opposed  to  the  obvious  and  simple.  The  kind  of  pleasure 
that  takes  no  special  skill  and  insight  requires  little  ef- 
fort. Mere  taste  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  it 


Iprall,  op.  c i t . . p.  39. 
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is  no  small  wonder  then  that  a person  who  has  trained  his 
total  perceptual  process  feels  superior  to  one  who  gets  an 
aesthetic  pleasure  from  a scenic  view  on  a postcard.  However, 
the  conception  of  difficulty  will  vary  in  accordance  to  past 
experiences. 

It  is  not  a simple  question  of  what  Is  perceived. 

In  the  case  of  the  postcard,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  get 
an  agreement  as  to  what  was  perceived.  But  in  a more  complex 
work  of  art,  a sensitive  person  can  perceive  a great  deal 
more  • 

The  use  of  the  word  sensitive  can  sometimes  be  a stum- 
bling block,  as  it  is  often  used  to  connote  temperamental, 
effeminate,  or  simply  a matter  of  being  touchy.  Such  use, 
however,  is  culturally  learned,  and  as  the  term  is  used  here, 
it  means  a sensitivity  to  intrinsic  perception. 

This  brings  up  what  Schneider  calls  an  aesthetic  mo- 
tive—the  activity  of  will  to  produce  an  aesthetic  result.1 
Its  chief  factor  Is  not  primarily  that  it  produces  a desired 
aesthetic  eflect,  but  that  it  satisfies  within  us  the  need 
for  achievement.  She  further  contends  that  the  value  of  the 
assertion  of  will  in  achievement  may  be  greater,  in  the  long 
run,  than  any  other  value  the  art  possesses,  greater  even 
than  its  aesthetic  value. 


1Elisabeth  Schneider,  Aesthetic  Motive. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1939. 
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But  sensitivity  of  perception  is  not  enough,  for  if 
perception  is  intelligence,  then  conception  Is  wisdom  drawn 
from  that  which  is  perceived.  To  perceive  anything  is  to 
acquire  intelligence  from  it,  but  that  intelligence  must  be- 
come a concept,  a concept  based  on  things  perceived. 

There  is  a notion  that  a broad  appreciation  of  art 
will  create  a greater  sensitivity  to  the  world  in  general. 

There  Is  perhaps  more  than  an  element  of  truth  in  that.  Art, 
in  one  sense,  is  nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  the  sen- 
sors. What  one  does  in  perception  is  to  select  and  direct 
the  sensors  In  patterns  that  are  aural,  visual,  and  symbolic. 

By  exercising  the  senses,  one  is  able  to  approach  reality 
with  a broader  experience,  although  that  experience  Is  an 
artificial  one. 

The  aesthetic  experience  involves  a synthesis  in  that 
it  is  a continuity  of  experience.  When  one  perceives,  he 
does  not  perceive  in  a mechanical  sense,  I.e.,  through  his 
senses  alone,  but  actually  he  perceives.  It  can  be  said,  through 
past  experiences.  These  past  experiences  condition  the  per- 
ception and  the  interpretation  of  what  Is  perceived.  Kan 
only  adds  to  his  knowledge  in  relation  to  what  he  already 
knows.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  after  a person  has  a word 
defined  ior  him  for  the  first  time.  In  the  next  several  days 
he  will  be  aware  of  hearing  that  word  a number  of  times,  when 
he  was  hardly  aware  of  it  before.  Then  it  might  occur  to 
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him  that  he  had  probably  heard  that  word  many  times,  but  was 
not  aware  of  it  because  he  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  and 
that  it  has  significance  only  because  he  could  relate  it  in 
some  way  to  his  past  experience.  The  past  experience  in  that 
case  would  be  a definition  or  frame  of  reference. 

Music  is  a temporal  art  which  creates  an  illusion 
of  time  and  motion.  The  aesthetic  experience  itself  relates 
to  a concept  of  time  which  cannot  be  perceived  through  the 
senses.  A melody  cannot  be  perceived  in  a static  sense,  for 
it  is  always  projected  into  the  future.  On  the  basis  of  mem- 
ory, it  is  also  projected  to  what  has  already  been  heard. 

Hence,  a melody  has  significance  only  when  the  unfolding  of 
tonal  fragments  relate  to  what  has  been  heard  before.  Our 
need  for  repetition  is  based  upon  this  phenomenon. 

An  art  object  is  the  terminus  of  perception  in  the 
aesthetic  experience.  It  serves  the  aesthetic  process  by 
condensing  a great  range  of  experiences  within  a small  range 
of  actuality.  Art  serves  by  suggestion,  or  it  might  be  said 
by  symbols,  so  that  these  suggestions  or  symbols  are  as  viv- 
id and  apparent  as  the  object  itself. 

The  symbol  as  used  in  this  sense  does  not  mean  mys- 
tical or  esoteric,  although  it  awaits  further  clarification. 

The  symbol  here  means  anything  which  through  association  comes 
to  suggest  something  other  than  Itself  so  strongly  that  the 
suggested  object  rivals  or  overshadows  in  importance  or  vividness 
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the  object,  but  without  obliterating  from  consciousness  the 
original  object,  which  is  the  symbol. 

Life  is  full  of  experiences  of  this  kind — some  triv- 
ial, others  profound,  but  many  having  the  same  central  psy- 
chological value  as  art,  e.g.,  the  pleasure  involved  in  plan- 
ning meals,  or  in  trimming  the  grass.  The  satisfaction  in- 
volved in  this  process  goes  quite  beyond  the  useful  purposes 
served.  The  pleasure  of  fitting  things  together  for  a sin- 
gle purpose  becomes  through  some  Individual  process  of  asso- 
ciation a symbol— a symbol  of  a creative  living  taste. 

But  as  it  has  been  seen,  what  would  be  described  as 
real  or  actual  in  a situation  comes  from  past  experience. 

The  capacity  to  store  images  and  items  of  experience  is  called 
memory.  The  capacity  to  re-integrate  these  items  in  concepts 
is  called  imagination.  The  function  of  imagination  in  per- 
ception and  the  aesthetic  experience  is  to  bring  together 
items  of  previous  experiences  in  such  a way  as  to  provide 
new  insights  into  reality  itself. 

Imagination  is  an  active,  creative  process  of  a re- 
construction and  synthesis  of  the  past  and  present,  imagi- 
nation involves  sense-experience  linked  with  associated  im- 
agery, ideas,  and  insights,  A work  of  art  that  lacks  imagi- 
nation and  is  obvious  to  a sensitive  beholder  is  said  to  be 
’’cold"  or  without  feeling.  Imagination  is  the  root  of  feel- 
ing  and  a work  of  art  that  is  devoid  of  feeling  lacks  the 
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perceptive  cues  that  would  Invoke  Imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  beholder. 

This  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  beholder  has 
a great  deal  to  do  with  completing  a work  of  art.  Art  Is 
not  a representation  of  reality,  but  an  interpretation  of 
reality.  Although  one  is  aware  of  certain  signs  and  stimuli 
through  each  perception,  his  knowledge  of  them  Is  an  Inter- 
pretation. Each  person  brings  to  each  perception  a fund  of 
past  perceptions  which  are  transformed  by  imagination  into 
a synthesis.  This  synthesis  is  a conception  of  reality. 

Hence,  the  notions  of  what  is  objectively  "out  there"  is  de- 
termined not  only  by  immediate  perceptions,  but  also  indirectly 
by  concepts. 

The  importance  of  the  symbol  being  an  Interpretation 
of  reality  is  a strong  argument  for  increasing  the  ability 
to  perceive,  to  become  more  aware,  because  as  experience  is 
accumulated,  one  acquires  Intelligence  from  It.  As  experi- 
ences are  broadened,  the  things  one  perceives  become  a con- 
ceptual sort  of  thing— a concept  based  on  things  perceived. 

Thus,  when  the  objective  criterion  of  a work  of  art 
is  spoken  of.  It  is  thought  to  be  something  stable— a concep- 
tion of  reality  that  Is  phenomenally  "out  there"  to  be  per- 
ceived. But  if  this  conception  of  reality  changes  with  each 
succeeding  experience,  then  it  must  be  said  that  the  "objective 
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criteria"  itself  continues  to  develop  along  with  the  individ- 
ual »s  development. 

Perceptual  sensitivity  is,  then,  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  beholder  and  the  work  of  art,  whereas  the  imagi- 
nation, as  it  operates  in  perception,  is  more  subjective  and 
"thrown  Inward." 

. . . and  we  can  speak  of  the  dictates  of  taste. 
But  these  are  really  just  the  natural  movements  of 
the  aesthetic  imagination  undiverted  in  its  aim  to 
achieve  an  organic  integration  of  feeling — an  inte- 
gration, that  is,  of  the  ways  in  which  sensations, 
images,  thoughts,  and  emotions  seek  to  come  together 
of  their  own  accord  about  a perceptive  center  such 
as  a physical  work  of  art.* 

In  part,  sensitivity  is  a function  of  native  endow- 
ment and  training.  However,  the  value  inclination  of  the 
individual  tends  to  determine  the  paths  into  which  the  per- 
ceptual senses  are  directed,  the  zest  with  which  they  respond, 
and  the  items  that  interest  him.  However,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  there  exists  in  the  human  psychological  make-up 
anything  that  could  be  designated  as  specialized  artistic 
talent.  Meir,  on  the  basis  of  research  studies,  says  that 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  degree  of  effectiveness 
is  determined  by  an  interaction  of  complex  factors.^  When 


^Stephen  C.  Pepper,  The  Basis  of  Criticism  in  the 
Arts,  p.  95.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1946. 

g 

Norman  Meir,  "Recent  Research  in  Psychology  of  Art  " 
Art  in  American  Life  and  Education,  p.  392.  Fortieth  Year- 
book of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1941, 
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a person  develops  unusually  well  in  the  arts,  it  means  that 
because  of  a number  of  related,  complex  factors,  the  whole 
personality  has  developed  its  effectiveness  in  that  direction. 

Aesthetic  "Types” 

nat  would  happen  if  taste  were  linked  not  to  percep- 
tion but  to  conception?  The  experiments  of  Lowenfeld  with 
the  art  of  blind  or  near-blind  children  shed  a great  deal 

on  the  question.^-  On  the  basis  of  his  research, 
two  aesthetic  types  of  persons  emerged  that  have  general  ap- 
plication and  are  independent  of  the  facts  of  sight.  These 
two  types  he  calls  the  visual  and  the  haptic.  The  visual 
type  is  the  observer  and  feels  as  a spectator.  He  starts 
from  his  environment  and  builds  a synthetic  representation 
from  his  perceptual  experiences.  The  haptic  type  is  prima- 
rily subjective  and  he  tries  to  make  a synthesis  between  his 
perceptions  of  external  reality  and  his  own  subjective  expe- 
riences. 

Lowenfeld* s study  is  significant  not  only  in  that 
he  distinguished  two  different  conceptions  of  representing 
reality,  but  in  that  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  two 
types  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  visual  sensitivity: 


1Viktor  Lowenfeld,  The  Nature  of  Creative  Activity. 
p.  90.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1939. 
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Extreme  cases,  which  I found  to  be  by  no  means 
rare,  proved  that,  according  to  their  mode  of  crea- 
tive activity,  some  people  with  full  sight  must  be 
classified  with  the  non-visual  blind,  and  conversely, 
that  many  blind  people  have  to  be  regarded  as  visual 
types.l 

Another  classification  was  made  by  Bullough.1 2  His 
experiments  were  designed  to  show  the  differences  of  percep- 
tion of  single  colors,  in  so  far  as  these  perceptive  differ- 
ences condition  the  aesthetic  effect.  These  differences  of 
responses  of  the  people  tested,  Bullough  calls  perceptive 
types.  In  his  experiments  he  arrived  at  four  types  which 
correspond  to  different  perceptive  processes.  To  these  types 
he  gave  the  following  names: 

1.  The  objective  type. 

2.  The  physiological  or  intra-subjectlve  type. 

3.  The  associative  type. 

4.  The  character  type. 

Bullough  noted  some  of  the  following  characteristics 
of  each  type.  The  objective  type  tended  toward  a purely  in- 
tellectual, impersonal,  and  critical  attitude  toward  appre- 
ciation. Though  this  type  had  no  definite  preferences  and 
was  readily  prepared  to  like  any  color,  he  was  generally  un- 
able to  put  himself  in  any  close  or  personal  relationship 

1Ibid. 

^Edward  Bullough,  "The  'Perceptive  Problem*  in  the 
Appreciation  of  Single  Colours."  British  Journal  of  Psvehol- 
ogy.  II  (1906-08),  406-463.  
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to  the  object.  Bullough  also  noted  that,  even  though  this 
type  was  the  most  "objective"  and  critical,  it  was  not  the 
most  sensitive  and  tended  toward  a doppnatic  standardization 
of  the  appreciation. 

The  physiological  or  lntra-subjectlve  type  based  his 
preference  upon  personal  moods  which  were  a direct  personal 
reaction  to  the  organic  effects  of  color.  The  criteria  were 
the  stimulation  and  temperature  aspects  of  color,  and  in  the 
last  analysis  were  determined  by  his  personal  constitution, 
according  to  whether  he  liked  warmth  or  coolness  of  colors. 

The  associative  type  emphasized  the  power  of  the  ob- 
ject to  call  up  associations  or  memory  images  of  past  expe- 
riences. Thus  unpleasant  associated  contents  spoiled  the 
color  for  the  subjects,  whereas  pleasant  associations  made 
the  color  Itself  pleasant.  The  Important  thing  was  not  the 
object,  but  merely  subjective  feelings  associated  with  the 
object. 

Bullough  found  that  the  character  type  was  the  "best" 
aesthetic  attitude  in  that  it  was  the  only  one  that  was  free 
from  a purely  personal  attitude,  and  had  a kind  of  objective 
conception  of  reality.  Though  he  had  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  character  type  from  the  objective  type,  the 
difference  was  in  the  quality  which: 

...  shows  a strange  combination  of  personal 
elements  . • . with  impersonal  objective  elements 
. . . the  fact  that — so  to  speak — the  individual 
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projects  himself  into  the  objects  and  rediscovers 
himself  in  it  . • . appreciations  of  this  type  are 
distinguished  at  the  same  time  by  a maximum  of  empha- 
sis and  by  a minimum  of  personal  feeling.  It  is  the 
same  paradox  ...  of  the  curious  mixture  of  imper- 
sonal objectivity  and  intense  personal  participation, 
characteristic  of  the  aesthetic  attitude  in  general.* 

Another  study  of  psychological  types  was  made  by  Evans.* 2 
She  used  the  categories  of  extrovert  and  introvert  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  visual  arts,  and  further  differentiated  the 
types  by  a kinetic  criterion  of  quick  or  slow. 

Such  experiments  as  cited  above  are  apt  to  be  full 
of  snares.  Though  they  represent  dominant  attitudes  toward 
art  objects,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  such  an  attitude 
takes  place  during  the  actual  tasting,  or  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  a reflective  after-effect.  Por  instance,  a person 
might  experience  an  object  aesthetically  and  try  to  ration- 
alize his  experience  intellectually. 

Another  implication  of  the  "types”  that  is  apt  to 
be  misleading  is  that  a critical  attitude  is  not  necessarily 
the  antithesis  of  aesthetic.  A person  can  be  critical  and 
at  the  same  time  respond  aesthetically.  The  relevance  of 
the  critical  analysis  and  knowledge  to  the  aesthetic  experi- 
ence are  analyzed  in  the  chapter  on  the  process  of  taste. 


llbid. , pp.  457-458. 

2 Joan  Evans,  Taste  and  Temperament.  New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1939. 
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It  can  be  seen  that  the  application  of  "types”  to 
the  analysis  of  taste  Is  useful  In  accounting  for  subjective 
variations  In  response.  It  Is  useful  for  education  to  know 
that  such  types  of  response  exist.  Yet  such  typology  is  lim- 
ited If  one  does  not  take  Into  account  the  objective  factors 
in  the  work  of  art  which  effect  such  responses. 

Perception  and  Aesthetic  Emotion 

There  are  persistent  notions  that  works  of  art  must 
be  evocative  of  emotion  and  be  a means  of  conveying  meaning. 
Mursell  states  that  "the  essence  of  aesthetic  responsiveness 
is  response  to  the  evocative  values  or  emotional  intimations 
and  meanings  of  organized  patterns.”1  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
a work  of  art  of  any  kind  is  precisely  an  organized  pattern 
whose  function  It  is  to  embody,  project  and  convey  such  val- 
ues or  meanings. 

It  Is  true  that  the  aesthetic  experience  Is  one  of 
heightened  emotion,  if  it  is  no  more  than  the  emotional  ex- 
citement of  attention  that  is  required  to  direct  the  percep- 
tion. However,  emotion  is  not  definitive  of  the  aesthetic 
experience.  An  emotion  must  be  stimulated  by  some  objective 
situation  which  produces  definite  reactions,  perhaps  connected 

with  some  Instinctive  or  impulsive  tendency. 

« 

1 James  Mursell,  Developmental  Teaching,  p.  276.  New 
Yorks  Me Craw  Hill  Book  Company,  1949. 
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The  tern  "aesthetic  emotion"  is  even  more  vague,  for 
this  emotion  would  have  to  be  differentiated  from  other  emo- 
tions, e.g.,  practical  or  moral.  The  only  way  to  do  this 
adequately  is  to  analyze  the  conditions  by  which  the  emotion 
is  aroused— the  attitude  of  the  individual  and  the  nature 
of  the  stimulus.  The  only  criterion  one  could  go  on  is  per- 
ceptual grasp;  how  well  the  Individual  perceived  the  object. 

Emotion  is  the  function  of  the  total  situation  of 
experience;  both  the  subject  and  object  are  included.  It 
is  not  enough  Just  to  emphasize  the  subjective,  for  emotion 
is  not  Just  the  private  property  of  the  Individual.  To  quote 
Dewey: 

An  emotion  is  implicated  in  a situation,  the  is- 
sue of  which  is  in  suspense  and  in  which  the  self 
that  is  moved  in  the  emotion  is  vitally  concerned. 
Situations  are  depressing,  threatening,  intolerable, 
triumphant.  Joy  in  the  victory  won  by  a group  with 
which  a person  is  identified  is  not  something  eter- 
nally complete,  nor  is  sorrow  upon  the  death  of  a 
friend  anything  that  can  be  understood  save  as  an 
interpenetration  of  self  with  objective  conditions.1 

But  since  such  an  emotion  is  objectified,  what  then 

is  the  relationship  between  empathy  and  psychical  distance? 

Usually  these  two  terms  are  considered  incompatible.  But 

is  it  possible  that  these  two  conceptions  can  operate  at  the 

same  time  in  a single  aesthetic  experience? 


1 Dewey,  op.  clt..  p.  67. 
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The  affinity  of  mood  between  an  aesthetic  emotion 
and  a life  feeling  is  perhaps  one  reason  for  confusing  them. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  Is  listening  to  the  "Funeral 
Karch"  from  Beethoven’s  Erolca  Symphony.  He  is  likely  to 
mistake  the  emotion  that  appears  to  be  expressed  as  the  feel- 
ing for  grief  or  sorrow.  Yet  he  does  not  sink  into  a state 
of  personal  depression.  If  he  did,  he  would  have  lost  his 
psychical  distance.  Thus  a feeling  of  personal  bereavement 
is  irrelevant,  and  could  possibly  ruin  the  aesthetic  effect. 
Yet  the  hearer  can  feel  as  though  his  emotions  were  objecti- 
fied. 

In  this  chapter.  It  was  suggested  that  the  foundations 
for  taste  are  based  upon  perception  and  Imagination.  Sensi- 
tivity of  perception  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  in- 
ner and  outer;  imagination  Is  the  re-integrative  force  in 
perception  and  the  aesthetic  experience.  The  next  chapter 
will  attempt  to  analyze  what  there  is  In  a work  of  art  which 
causes  one  to  exclaim,  "Jb  ne.  sals  quol 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  PHENOMENA  OF  AESTHETIC  EFFECT 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  foundations  of  taste  in  per- 
ception and  Imagination  were  discussed.  The  aesthetic  expe- 
rience, it  was  concluded,  consisted  of  not  simply  a percept, 
but  an  imaginatively  reconstructed  percept.  But  such  a con- 
clusion without  further  clarification  could  lead  to  confusion 
and  real  difficulties.  Does  this  then  mean  that  perception 
of  art  objects  Is  subjectively  distorted  by  imagination? 

Stating  the  question  this  way  implies  that  if  imagi- 
nation does  not  Intervene,  perception  Is  therefore  objective. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  a dog  and  his  master  looking  at 
a painting,  presumably  both  dog  and  master  have  the  same  per- 
cept. Why,  then,  does  the  dog  not  enjoy  the  picture  aesthet- 
ically? The  answer  seems  obvious — the  dog  lacks  Imagination. 
The  problem  is,  then,  to  reconstruct  the  term  imagination 
in  such  a way  that  the  perceptual  experience  of  a work  of 
art  is  endowed  with  a measure  of  objectivity. 

First  of  all.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
an  art  object  and  a work  of  art.  The  art  object  Is  a phys- 
ical thing  which  becomes  a work  of  art  only  when  it  enters 

into  an  experience.  Thus  Koffka  states  that: 

. . . the  physical  real  objects  that  we  call  art 
objects  are  such  only  by  virtue  of  their  effect  on 
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a spectator.  As  a physical  thing,  an  art  object  Is 
but  a set  of  conditions  which  will  produce  a phenom- 
enal art  object  In  a spectator. 1 

It  can  be  seen  that  if  art  can  be  shown  to  have  con- 
sistent objective  qualities,  then  it  would  be  possible  for 
beholders  to  perceive  works  of  art  independently  and  yet  be 
able  to  discriminate  and  judge  along  objective  lines. 

Evidences  from  Experimental  Studies 

Experimental  studies  have  indeed  shown  that  certain 
broad  objective  principles  do  provide  dependable  criteria 
for  judging  works  of  art.  Cahalan,  in  an  experimental  study 
of  consistency  in  aesthetic  judgment,  found  that  in  cases 
where  the  musical  compositions  themselves  were  sound,  the 
judgnents  made  a year  later  tend  to  be  consistent  with  those 
made  previously.* 2 

Watson  investigated  the  nature  of  musical  meanings 
and  the  possibility  of  measuring  them.3  As  an  "indication" 
of  meaning,  he  employed  the  person’s  classification  of  musi- 
cal selection  by  its  mood.  He  used  a satisfaction  test  of 

^Kurt  Koffka,  "Problems  in  the  Psychology  of  Art," 

Art;  A Bryn  Mawr  Symposium,  p.  259.  New  Yorks  Bryn  Mawr, 
1940.  * 

2Ellen  J.  Cahalan,  "The  Consistency  of  Aesthetic  Judg- 
ment,"  Psychological  Monographs.  Vol.  LI,  No.  5 (1939),  75- 
87. 

Sk.  Brantley  Watson,  "The  Nature  and  Measurement  of 
Musical  Meanings,"  Psychological  Monographs.  Vol.  LIV.  No.  2 
(1942),  1-43. 
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fifteen  moods  and  thirty  recordings  which  would  exemplify 
them.  These  tests  were  given  to  pupils  in  the  sixth,  eighth, 
and  twelfth  grades;  to  college  students,  graduate  students, 
and  expert  musicians.  He  noted  that  there  was  a consistent 
growth  in  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  musical  mean- 
ings from  the  sixth  grade  through  the  college  level.  But 
his  significant  conclusion  was  that  the  meaning  of  music  is 
not  a fortuitous  subjective  variable,  but  that  there  were 
constant  factors  in  the  music  Itself  which  determine  the  na- 
ture of  individual  Interpretation  at  all  levels  tested. 

Jacobson  had  a similar  conclusion  in  a study  of  the 
basic  factors  in  costume  design: 

These  observations  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
objects  which  elicit  a pleasant  reaction  from  people 
in  general  may  possess  objective  factors  which  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  the  organism  and  in  this  situation 
the  aesthetic  experience  becomes  evident. 1 

If  there  are  certain  qualities  of  a work  of  art  that 

are  objective,  then  by  what  means  can  a subjective  distortion 

of  those  qualities  be  exposed?  Two  criteria  seem  possible. 

First,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a person  has  failed  to  perceive 

all  of  the  possibilities  for  perception  In  a work  of  art, 

i.e.,  if  he  fails  to  record  the  response  to  differences  in 

the  stimuli;  secondly.  If  a person  described  a work  of  art 

Iwilhelmina  E.  Jacobson,  ”An  Experimental  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Basic  Aesthetic  Factors  in  Costume  Design,”  Psy- 
chological Monographs P Vol.  XLV,  No.  1 (1933),  147-184. 
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which  other  beholders  fail  to  confirm  by  perception  or  response 
and  to  which  there  is  no  physical  correlate. 

As  to  the  relevance  of  the  criteria,  it  seems  wise 
to  restate  the  findings  on  perception.  A person  comes  to 
a work  of  art  with  certain  expectations  and  habits  built  upon 
previous  experiences.  It  is  against  this  background  that 
perception  is  selected,  defined,  and  evaluated.  According 
to  this  principle,  one  perceives  by  his  past  experiences. 
Consequently  it  follows  that  there  are  many  things  in  a work 
of  art  which  one  does  not  perceive  and  many  things  that  one 
thinks  he  perceives  which  are  not  in  the  work  at  all. 

But  simply  because  the  aesthetic  experience  is  not 
subject  to  empirical  proof  or  disproof  it  tends  to  thrive 
on  and  accumulate  authority.  Intolerance,  in  matters  of  taste, 
rests  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  easily  subject  to  contradic- 
tion; since  it  is  an  individual  affair,  it  also  engenders 
a kind  of  certainty. 

It  is  a human  propensity  to  read  Into  an  object  some- 
thing which  actually  exists  in  the  mind.  Once  it  is  estab- 
lished by  some  sort  of  authority,  there  is  a kind  of  aesthetic 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  beholder  to  put  himself  en  rap- 
port with  the  established  masterpiece  and  discover  the  beau- 
ties that  lie  there. 

This  Is,  however,  an  unfortunate  asstimption.  Beauty 
is  not  a transcendental  entity  awaiting  In  some  outer  sphere 
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which  is  incorporated  by  the  sensitive  artist  and  recovered 
by  the  equally  sensitive  beholder.  Beauty  is  not  a fact, 
but  a relation;  a relation  of  the  human  being  with  his  fund 
of  experience  to  the  physical  work  of  art.  Beauty  is  some- 
thing that  "happens”  in  this  process. 

This  relationship  between  the  work  of  art  and  the 
beholder  is  not  a static  contemplation  but  a dynamic  inter- 
action. Though  an  analysis  of  how  various  factors  in  a work 
of  art  affect  one  is  now  begun,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  qualities  in  the  work  of  art  are  independent  of  human 
cognition.  Koffka  remarked  on  an  experiment  with  a basic 
visual  field:  "It  is  significant  that  we  cannot  even  begin 

our  discussion  of  the  environmental  field  without  being  forced 
to  refer  to  the  Ego.”1 

What  might  easily  be  regarded  as  an  immediate  impres- 
sion arising  out  of  pure  sensations,  is  in  fact  a manifesta- 
tion of  the  activity  of  the  most  psychic  functions.  In  the 
same  way  that  food  tastes  good,  so  do  definite  tunes,  colors, 
and  forms  call  forth  a feeling  of  delight.  The  ear,  for  ex- 
ample, enjoys  melodies  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty.  A child 
may  listen  attentively  to  a single  sound.  A bright  color, 
not  seen  for  a long  time,  will  seem  as  delightful  as  all  of 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

1Kurt  Koffka,  Principles  of  Gestalt  Psycholosry.  p.  113. 
New  York:  Earcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1935. 
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Good  Shapes 

To  approach  the  problem,  consider  the  triangle  below. 
One  may  experience  a disagreeable  feeling,  as  if  there  were 
something  out  of  place,  and  it  would  be  only  with  great  ef- 
fort that  one  can  prevent  himself  from  removing  the  irregu- 
larity. Looking  at  the  picture  of  two  triangles,  one  may 
feel  a strong  desire  to  press  them  together  to  form  a square. 


Many  people  will  make  a horrified  gesture  whenever 
a performer  plays  off-key  or  a singer  sings  out  of  tune. 

The  result  may  seem  so  "ugly”  as  to  cause  physical  pain. 

What  is  this  tendency  toward  good  shapes  and  order 
based  on?  If  somebody  is  playing  off-key,  might  it  not  be 
based  on  a "natural  law"  of  harmonic  resolution?  Is  it,  then, 
the  violation  of  such  a law  which  inflicts  us  with  pain? 

The  Gestalt  psychologists  speak  of  a special  law  of 
pragnanz.  according  to  which  it  is  characteristic  of  the  or- 
ganization of  perception  that  the  structure  of  the  whole  form- 
ing the  basis  is  understood  as  simply  as  possible.1  If,  for 
example,  not  quite  regular  figures  ore  shown  swiftly  to  the 


1Ibid.,  p.  110 
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subject,  he  sees  not  the  Irregularity,  but  he  sees  the  forms 
as  good  shapes.  At  other  times,  when  shown  the  points  which 
disturb  the  regularity,  the  subject  sees  these  points  move 
to  form  a good  shape.  Similarly  in  literature,  if  wordB  are 
misspelled,  they  are  often  read  as  if  they  were  correct. 

In  all  probability,  the  psychological  explanation 
of  man’s  preference  for  the  unified  and  harmonious  rests  on 
the  maxim  of  least  effort.1  That  which  seems  disordered  and 
discordant  requires  effort  and  often  distasteful  effort. 

This  would  seem  to  provide  an  explanation  why  a person  will 
adjust  a crooked  picture  frame  or  smooth  a rumpled  bed.  This 
presents  a scene  that  is  ordered  and  produces  within  a feel- 
ing of  well-being.  There  is  no  further  need  to  correct  the 
situation. 

There  may  be  an  instinctive  basis  for  the  principles 
of  perception;  that  is,  the  impulse  to  some  sort  of  organi- 
zation of  the  perceptual  field  that  records  the  experience 
in  the  lowest  terms.  Barnes  may  have  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  wrote: 

The  appeal  of  such  decorative  beauty  is  probably 
to  be  explained  by  its  satisfaction  of  our  general 
need  of  perceiving  freely  and  agreeably.  All  our 
senses  crave  adequate  stimulation,  irrespective  of 


1Norman  Charles  Meier,  Art  in  Human  Affairs,  p.  27. 
New  York:  Whittlesey  House,  1942. 
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what  stimulates  them.  . . • This  need  of  employing 
our  faculties  in  a manner  congenial  to  us,  decoration 
meets  and  satisfies.! 

This  aspect  of  perception  is  a liberation  of  the  senses. 
Certain  forms  are  more  congenial  and  these  forms  the  Gestalt 
psychologists  have  found  to  he  the  basis  of  perceptual  judg- 
ment. It  follows  that  such  a perception  is  not  in  itself 
a value— but  it  makes  the  perception  of  aesthetic  value  pos- 
sible • 

Perceptual  Grasp 


Figure  A Figure  B 

Perceptual  grasp  can  be  illustrated  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  dots  in  the  two  figures  above.  In  Figure  A,  the  dots 
cannot  be  grasped  as  a whole  or  unified  groups.  If  one  dot 
were  left  out,  its  absence  could  not  be  easily  detected  ex- 
cept by  a process  of  counting.  This  would  necessitate  abstract- 
ing and  isolating  the  parts  from  the  whole.  While  in  Figure  B, 
the  pattern  is  perceived  as  a whole  and  without  the  intervention 

! Albert  C.  Barnes,  The  Art  in  Painting,  p.  29.  New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1928. 
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of  another  process.  The  pattern  or  whole  Is  dependent  then 
upon  the  relationship  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  Thus  it 
follows  that  if  any  pattern  becomes  too  complex  to  be  grasped 
perceptually,  it  then  tends  to  become  disorderly. 

The  same  sort  of  analysis  applies  to  rhythm.  If  a 
person  heard  a series  of  thirty  drum-beats  without  any  accents 
or  pauses,  his  only  recourse  would  be  to  count  them.  However, 
if  the  drummer  accented  the  first  and  fifth  beats  with  a slight 
pause  after  the  fifth  beat,  he  would  be  able  to  perceive  them 
in  groups.  Hence  he  would  also  be  aware  of  any  changes  or 
alterations  of  the  basic  pattern.  It  is  possible  at  times 
to  perceive  complex  or  intricate- sounding  rhythms  when  an 
intellectual  analysis  is  difficult  or  Impossible,  such  as 
many  of  our  jazz  rhythms. 

Art  deals  with  sane  sort  of  object  that  must  be  ex- 
perienced through  the  senses;  the  intellectual  is  something 
that  is  added  to  the  basic  experience.  Defect  in  any  essen- 
tial quality  that  is  perceived  can  mar  or  destroy  the  effect 
of  a work  of  art  as  a whole.  The  Gestalt  psychologists  tried 
to  establish  that  perception  tends  toward  symmetry  and  bal- 
ance : 

Balance  and  symmetry  are  perceptual  characteris- 
tics of  the  visual  world  which  will  be  realized  when- 
ever external  conditions  allow  it;  when  they  do  not, 
unbalance,  lack  of  symmetry,  will  be  experienced  as 
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characteristic  of  objects  or  the  whole  field,  together 
with  the  urge  felt  toward  a better  balance. * 

This  is,  however,  a relative  concept.  Individual 
judgments  of  good  shapes  can  be  modified  by  training.  As 
noted  earlier,  a person  may  not  notice  the  irregularity  In 
the  triangle,  and  perceive  it  as  a good  shape.  An  art  stu- 
dent accustomed  to  form-analysis  would  readily  see  the  irreg- 
ularity. What  Is  considered  consonant  or  dissonant  in  music 
is  largely  a matter  of  conditioning.  Children  below  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  do  not  perceive  consonance  in  terms 
of  adult  standards,  which  strongly  indicates  that  the  response 
is  culturally  learned. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  explain  harmonic  resolu- 
tion In  mathematical  terms.  Such  calculations  purport  to 
show  what  Intervals  are  pleasing  and  how  Intervals  "ought” 
to  move.  For  instance,  Birkhoff  states  his  thesis  In  the 
following  terms i 

The  aesthetic  measure  M of  any  musical  composi- 
tion is  given  by  the  ratio  0/c,  where  C is  the  num- 
ber of  notes  which  enter  as  melodic  constituents, 
and  0 Is  the  sum  of  the  elements  of  order  of  harmonic, 
melodic,  and  rhythmic  types,  these  being  approximately 

weighted. 2 

Such  analysis  can  not  be  demonstrated  by  measurement. 
It  is  a naive  view  to  assume  that  by  some  mysterious  process 

^Koffka,  "Problems  in  the  Psychology  of  Art,"  p.  26. 

2 George  D.  Birkhoff,  Aesthetic  Measure f p.  152.  Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press,  1933. 
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these  ratios  are  transferred  to  musical  perception.  The  tools 
are  inadequate  for  a conception  of  harmony  that  by  usage  is 
social  In  nature.  The  response  to  harmony  Is  acquired  by 
the  individuals  within  a culture-area. 

The  natural  law  hypothesis  does  not  provide  a 
correct  description  of  consonance  and  dissonance  in 
music.  The  discrepancies  involve  data  that  are  Sys- 
tematic, that  is,  actual  conditions  of  musical  usage; 
Historical,  that  is,  the  changes  in  attitudes  towards 
consonance  and  dissonance  within  the  history  of  West- 
ern music;  and  Comparative,  the  use  of  consonance 
and  dissonance  in  cultures  other  than  Western. I 

Differentiation  as  a Principle  of  Art 

Biologists  after  Darwin  have  noted  that  organic  na- 
ture inclines  toward  evolution  from  simple  to  more  complicated 
forms.  The  corresponding  development  takes  place  in  the  so- 
cial world.  Scattered  tribes  settle  down  in  stationary  abodes, 
find  new  methods  for  making  a living,  found  elaborate  systems 
of  communication,  schools,  and  churches  in  order  to  provide 
for  their  needs,  both  social  and  psychological. 

In  the  arts,  the  same  specialisation  and  evolution 
toward  richer  forms  has  been  discerned.  The  history  of  any 
branch  of  art  will  show  that  the  development  from  simplicity 
to  complicacy  has  taken  place.  This  trend  of  evolution  is 
very  clearly  traceable  in  the  field  of  music,  where  it  will 


^Norman  Cazden,  "Musical  Consonance  and  Dissonances 
A Cultural  Criterion, " Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criti- 
cism, Vol.  IV,  No.  1 ( Septembe r , 1 945 ) , 5-11. 
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be  noted  that  folk-song  melodies  are  seldom  used  In  serious 
music.  When  they  are  used,  they  are  developed  as  themes  of 
rhapsodies  or  fantasies.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  the  more 
developed  art  sometimes  takes  its  materials  from  primitive 
forms  • 

A phrase  in  music  that  moves  exactly  as  one  might 
expect  It  to  do  will  soon  become  monotonous.  A composer. 

In  order  to  avoid  monotony  or  aesthetic  fatigue  will  make 
the  repeated  phrase  more  subtle  by  variation.  In  the  same 
sense,  early  myths,  legends,  and  ballads  were  in  their  ori- 
gin quite  simple.  As  they  evolved,  new  features  were  added, 
until  today,  many  versions  of  them  may  be  found.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  many  versions  of  "Red  River  Valley.” 

This  tendency  toward  differentiation  acts  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  one’s  sense  of  beauty.  Consider  the  case 
of  a sculptor  at  work.  As  he  chisels  away  wood  or  stone, 
different  parts  of  the  body  can  be  discerned  faintly,  until 
finally,  all  of  the  features  can  be  seen.  Usually  the  final 
stages  are  thought  to  be  better  than  the  unfinished  stage. 
Similarly  in  art,  a sketch  is  usually  taken  to  be  inferior 
to  the  final  differentiated  form.  However,  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case. 

Suppose  it  is  said  that  the  more  differentiated  a 
work  of  art  is,  the  better  it  is.  Would  this  not  lead  to 
the  notion  that  art  Is  imitation?  As  Aristotle  said,  art 
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must  Imitate  nature;  therefore  the  greatest  art  would  be  that 
which  represented  nature  in  all  of  its  details.  The  imita- 
tion theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  art  states  that  art 
is  a derived  product  of  objects  it  imitates.  Plato  assigned 
to  art  an  inferior  position  because,  to  him,  art  was  an  im- 
itation of  an  object  which  in  turn  was  but  a faint  copy  of 
the  fundamental  Platonic  idea. 

If  art  is  imitation,  why  have  art?  The  original  is 
always  much  superior.  In  the  arts,  accurate  copying  of  par- 
ticular details  of  nature  is  rarely  attempted.  There  is, 
however,  some  imitation  in  art  or  it  would  not  then  be  used 
as  a criterion.  But  even  in  photography,  Berensen  states 
that* 

...  we  must  discard  the  notion  that  photogra- 
phy reproduces  an  object  as  it  is,  as  the  objective 
"itness"  of  anything*  There  is  no  such  thing.  The 
average  man  supposes  that  if  the  camera  gives  him 
an  image  of  a thing  corresponding  to  his  own  way  of 
seeing  it,  that  image  is  an  exact,  albeit  two-dimen- 
sional, reduced  and  colorless  counterfeit.  He  has 
never  been  told  that  his  way  of  seeing  has  a long 
history  behind  it,  utilitarian,  practical,  and  can- 
nibal even.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  sees 
"reality, n that  is  to  say  something  outside  himself, 
corresponding  exactly  to  what  he  sees.l 

IXicasse  offers  two  objections  to  the  theory  of  art 

as  an  imitation  of  natural  phenomena;  (1)  the  tendency  to 

imitate  is  on  the  whole  too  weak  and  transitory  an  impulse 


iBernard  Berensen,  Aesthetics  and  History  in  the  VI s- 
ual  Arts,  pp.  200-201.  New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  1948. 
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to  account  for  the  extraordinarily  laborious  productions  of 
art;  and  (2)  the  imitative  act  does  not,  to  any  great  extent, 
enter  into  the  non- representative  arts,  such  as  music. ^ 

The  demand  for  differentiation  in  art  does  not,  how- 
ever, imply  a detailed  imitation,  but  an  analysis.  Hence 
an  artist’s  work  differs  from  a photograph  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  analyzed.  Some  dominant  features  have  been  de- 
liberately accentuated  and  others  left  out.  An  every-day 
example  of  this  can  be  seen  in  a cartoon,  where  the  cartoon- 
ist caricatures  the  dominant  gestalts  which  one  Immediately 
recognizes.  The  artist  does  the  same  thing  as  the  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing  when  receiving  various  stimuli.  The 
term  used  to  denote  the  representation  of  accentuated  char- 
acteristics is  nuanclng. 

The  tendency  towards  more  complicated  forms  in  art 
is,  however,  a relative  concept  in  the  sense  that  a simple 
structure  can  have  an  artistic  effect,  if  it  has  not  been 
represented  before.  For  example,  in  architecture,  the  pres- 
ent trend  is  toward  simplicity,  because  of  the  reaction  toward 
excessive  ornamentation  and  the  development  of  new  structural 
possibilities,  such  as  glass  walls  and  cantilevers. 

Dynamic  Field  Concept 

In  art,  there  is  a tendency  toward  harmonious  wholes 


iDucasse,  The  Philosophy  of  Art,  p.  77. 
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whore  the  subordination  of  parts  prevail,  in  a large  work 
of  art,  such  as  a symphony,  these  different  parts  must  fuse 
together  in  order  to  produce  a complete  artistic  effect. 
Whether  the  parts  of  a work  of  art  fuse  together  or  not  is 
dependent  on  the  dynamic  "fields”  around  them.  "Each  object 
has  around  it  a ’field'  which  it  determines,"  states  Koffka, 
"so  that  conversely  it  will  be  affected  If  this  field  Is  dis- 
torted by  another  object  or  its  field. "1  This  field  of  ob- 
jects Is  dynamic  and  ready  to  act.  To  use  Koffka* s example, 
a Chinese  vase  on  a modern  steel  table  is  a combination  where 
the  field  of  objects  strongly  force  one  another  into  the  dis- 
tance. The  vase  looks  ugly  on  the  steel  table. 

Modern  psychology  implies  that  a work  of  art  is  a 
dynamic  whole.  Its  individual  parts,  if  Isolated,  have  a 
different  emotional  coloring  than  they  have  when  experienced 
within  the  work.  For  example,  in  music,  the  notes  C-E-O, 
when  played  simultaneously  as  a chord,  sound  different  than 
when  played  as  Individual  notes.  But  in  a chord,  the  qual- 
ity of  each  note  can  be  traced  in  the  quality  of  the  chord. 

But  the  quality  of  the  chord  Is  quite  distinct  and  unique, 
resulting  from  a fusion  of  the  qualities  of  its  components. 

A work  of  art  neither  attracts  nor  stirs  the  emotion  by  one 
quality  alone.  The  emotional  values  depend  on  the  environment 


^Koffka,  Principles  of  Gestalt  Psychology,.  p.  346. 
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in  which  they  appear*  Thus,  the  sound,  which  is  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  which  is  produced  by  someone  passing  an  iron 
fence  and  letting  a wooden  stick  rattle  against  it,  is  in 
a thriller  movie,  quite  nerve-wracking* 

Why  does  one  like  to  see  a room  in  order?  What  is 
wrong  with  a pile  of  clothing  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  room? 
Why  do  people  comb  their  hair,  cut  the  grass,  or  stack  dishes 
in  a systematic  fashion?  From  the  foregoing,  it  can  be  seen 
clearly  why  the  field  of  objects  act  and  determine  the  places 
for  the  individual  objects. 

Kohler’s  hypothesis  of  isomorphism  is  connected  with 
this  idea.  The  essential  point  of  this  conception  is  that 
there  is  a quality  of  requiredness  in  a work  of  art  that  cor- 
responds to  a human  requiredness.  He  starts  by  examining 
the  quality  of  requiredness  in  the  experiences  of  phenomenon, 
i.e.,  the  feeling  that  comes  upon  one  when  he  hears  piano 
music  from  an  adjoining  room.  If  the  music  pauses  for  a mo- 
ment and  then  continues,  the  tune  seems  right  or  wrong  to 
him.  Likewise,  when  one  buys  a suit  and  looks  for  a suitable 
necktie,  the  latter  must  harmonize  with  the  colors  of  the 
suit,1  Thus  one  feels  about  these  experiences  that  one  thing 
should  not  be  like  that,  and  that  another  should  be  completed 
in  a special  way.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  quality  of 


^Kohler,  Place  of  Value,  pp.  ©5-96. 
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requiredness  of  experience  that: 

• • • it  involves  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
present  status  of  the  context  in  question,  often  more 
particularly,  acceptance  or  rejection  of  sane  part 
by  the  remainder  of  the  context.  . . • This  demand- 
ing character  has  degrees  of  intensity.1 

Thus  Kohler  first  analyzes  the  quality  of  required- 
ness in  the  phenomenal  experience,  and  then  starts  examining 
whether  there  is  anything  corresponding  to  this  in  physical 
reality.  He  concludes  that  whenever  the  demand  is  aroused 
by  sane  whole  of  phenomenal  reality,  it  corresponds  to  a vec- 
tor starting  at  the  context  in  a field  of  memory-traces.2 
The  phenomenal  demand  thus  has  a psycho- physical  correlate, 
while  the  phenomenal  necessity  and  the  cortical  forces  are 
isomorphic.  As  Kohler  states  it: 

We  find  that  "dynamic  maintenance  within  a bal- 
anced state"  is  the  homologue  of  "acceptance  within 
a phenomenal  context" j that  the  "positive  pressure" 
of  forces  which  point  toward  increased  balance  is 
the  homologue  of  a "positively  correcting  demand" 
in  the  phenomenal  world;  and  that  the  "resistance 
of  forces"  against  the  formation  of  certain  config- 
urations is  the  homologue  of  "negative  requiredness" 
or  "rejection"  in  experience.3 

This  hypothesis  seems  clarifying  at  first,  but  fur- 
ther examination  exposes  his  doctrine  to  several  kinds  of 


J-lbld.,  p.  337. 

2Cf.  Andrew  Paul  Ushenko,  The  Dynamics  of  Art,  espe- 
cially Chapter  II,  "The  Aesthetic  Vector  Field."  Blooming- 
ton:  Indiana  University  Press,  1953. 

Kohler,  Place  of  Value,  p.  347. 
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objections.  He  speaks  of  the  suitability  of  a necktie  to 
the  color  of  the  suit.  However,  the  capacity  to  notice  such 
a matter  is  a matter  of  sensitivity  In  terms  of  inner  devel- 
opment. Secondly,  the  conception  of  what  colors  suit  each 
other  and  what  do  not  is  variable.  Likes  and  dislikes  of 
color  combinations  may  have  an  unconscious  source  and  may 
be  in  part  dependent  upon  the  temperamental  disposition  of 
the  individual.  The  aesthetic  relation  of  color  is  simply 
this:  one  appreciates  the  objective  qualities,  l.e.,  its 

depth,  warmth,  and  proceeds  to  identify  those  qualities  with 
his  emotions .1 

A similar  objection  can  be  raised  in  music.  If  the 
conception,  what  is  a dissonance  and  what  is  a consonance, 
were  based  on  natural  forces,  it  would  not  then  be  too  far- 
fetched to  assume  that  they  would  have  a more  demanding  char- 
acter. For  example,  the  conception  should  appear  in  children 
without  training.  Valentine’s  researches  indicated,  however, 
that  children  under  nine  years  old  expressed  no  particular 
preference  for  concords  as  contrasted  with  discords.2  This 
objection  could  be  removed  by  stating  that  harmony  does  not 

3-Edward  Bullough,  "The  Perceptive  Problem  in  the  Ap- 
preciation of  Simple  Colour- Combinat ion s, " British  Journal 
of  Psychology  Vol.  II,  pp.  406  ff. 

2james  Mursell  and  Mabelle  Glenn,  The  Psychology  of 
School  Music  Teaching,  p.  28.  New  York:  Silver  Burdett  and 
Company,  1938. 
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have  its  basis  in  a "natural"  law.  This  argument  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  this  research  concluded  that 
the  adult  mode  of  reacting  to  consonance  and  dissonance  is 
apparently  established  by  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

This  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  response  to  harmony  is 
a learned  response. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  general  assump- 
tions of  the  theory  of  isomorphism.  Whatever  objections  are 
raised  are  with  the  spirit  of  probing  its  weaker  areas  in 
order  to  reconstruct  it  into  a more  useful  concept.  The  point 
that  must  be  accepted  as  valid  and  relevant  to  this  study 
is  the  emphasis  it  gives  to  the  interaction  and  interdepen- 
dence of  the  physical  work  of  art  and  the  psychological  re- 
sponse to  it.  This  in  itself  is  a protest  against  objectiv- 
ism; that  there  are  no  facts  apart  from  experiencing  them. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  not  merely  recognized  but  felt 
in  a coherent  way. 

The  Gestalt  psychologists  have  searched  for  laws  which 
determine  the  sensorial  dynamics  when  the  stimuli  are  organ- 
ized in  wholes  in  perception.  They  have  formulated  a law 
of  equality  taking  place  in  perception.  According  to  this 
law,  one  is  inclined  to  consider  equal  elements  of  experience 
as  belonging  together.  In  the  field  of  aesthetics,  accord- 
ing to  this  conception,  something  that  is  not  fitting  is 
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called  a style  error.  It  exerts  a tremendous  Influence  on 
everyday  life.  This  sense  of  style  compels  one  to  dress  in 
a certain  way  for  a certain  occasion,  to  speak  in  different 
tones,  and  to  play  different  roles  in  each  different  environ- 
mental situation. 

The  sense  of  style,  however,  changes  between  gener- 
ations, between  different  groups,  and  different  individuals. 
The  early  art  of  the  Egyptians  pictured  the  human  figure  as 
being  flat,  a conception  which  one  may  find  strange  today. 

In  music,  for  example,  it  was  a common  practice  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  compose  religious  words  to  a dance  song.  The 
Sarabande  was  a street  dance  that  found  its  way  into  the 
church.  The  Council  of  Trent  finally  banned  descants  because 
people  were  using  them  as  popular  songs. 

In  clothing,  the  current  style  Is  usually  thought 
to  be  superior  in  utility  and  beauty.  Modern  women,  on  the 
basis  of  extensive  experiment  by  paired  comparisons,  rate 
the  dress  design  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  as  being  su- 
perior.1 This  tends  to  discredit  argument  that  style  follows 
familiarity,  and  adds  support  to  the  idea  of  differentiation 
toward  the  new,  the  new  in  this  case  being  the  unfamiliar 
costumes  of  previous  centuries. 


ijacobsen,  op,  clt..  pp.  147  ff 
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As  a rule,  every  individual  has  a certain  subjective 
or  at  least  a partly  unconscious  conception,  of  what  fits 
together  and  what  does  not.  The  conception  may  vary  from 
individual  to  individual,  and  is  dependent  upon  his  develop- 
ment, experience,  and  emotional  basis.  The  display  of  a nude 
in  an  art  gallery,  for  instance,  does  not  in  itself  denote 
pleasure  or  displeasure.  If,  however,  it  were  hung  in  a church, 
it  would  certainly  be  thought  out  of  place.  A lyrical  poem 
recited  by  a gangster  would  indeed  seem  comical.  In  a col- 
lection of  poems  it  might  be  adjudged  ingenious.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  poem  is  purposeful  as  a part  of  a whole,  and 
therefore  draws  its  scale  of  value  from  the  whole.  Since 
the  aesthetic  effect  of  each  element  is  dependent  upon  the 
environment  in  which  it  is  found,  and  when  the  quality  of 
the  environment  exerts  such  a decisive  influence,  then  it 
can  be  said  that  no  absolute  form  of  beauty  exists  indepen- 
dent of  context. 

People  are  very  often  of  the  opinion  that  beauty  is 
a quality  of  the  same  sort  as  colors  and  tones.  They  say, 
for  example,  that  a painting  is  beautiful,  or  when  beauty 
contests  are  held  the  quality  of  beauty  Is  compared  among 
the  competitors.  Thus  the  phenomenon  of  beauty  is  experienced 
as  the  objective  quality  of  things. 

A sick  person  does  not  appear  beautiful.  Anything 
slimy,  such  as  mucous  or  phlegjn,  gives  one  a detestable 
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Impression.  The  reflex  phenomenon  of  repulsiveness  is  deeply 
rooted  in  our  biological  urge  to  continue  our  stock.  Fat  bel- 
ly, short  legs,  and  flat  nose  are  usually  considered  ugly. 
Although  this  is  rooted  in  a concept  of  sexual  appropriateness, 
these  characteristics  are  not  always  the  determining  factor 
of  human  beauty.  For  instance,  the  mental  side  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  determination  of  sexual  selection.  If 
an  individual  fulfills  the  sexual  requirements,  he  doe 3 not 
necessarily  look  beautiful  to  an  intelligent  person  if  he  dis- 
closes vice  and  vulgarity,  or  if  his  conversation  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

Beauty  belongs,  then,  to  the  sphere  of  the  appropri- 
ate. One  sees  as  beautiful  those  objeots  which  satisfy  cer- 
tain of  his  needs.  Beauty,  as  other  values,  is  dependent  on 
the  natural  forces  within  people,  in  the  thirst  for  life,  and 
striving  toward  development. 

One  often  hears  of  the  appropriateness  of  words  and 
music.  The  words  fit  the  mood  of  the  music,  or  the  music  ap- 
propriately fits  the  words.  It  is  all  very  gratifying,  but 
is  gratification  aesthetic?  Semantics  is  not  of  much  help, 
for  it  would  give  definitions  from  all  sources,  and  aesthetic 
would  have  the  connotation  of  plaislr  or  pleasant  feeling. 

If  the  appreciative  attitude  be  limited  to  the  pleasure  attend- 
ing the  act  of  contemplation,  then  all  which  is  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  appreciative  response  Is  excluded  and  "results 
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in  a thoroughly  anemic  conception  of  art."1 

Aesthetic  pleasure  based  on  immediate  perceptual  im- 
pression is  but  the  first  layer  in  the  complex  structure  of 
aesthetic  effect.  There  is  usually  something  else  attached 
to  a work  of  art.  The  beauty  of  a work  of  art  then  becomes 
a medium  for  a message  or  meaning. 

Imitation  as  a Source  of  Pleasure 

Imitation  is  a source  of  pleasure  in  itself,  but  one's 
attitude  toward  it  is  conditioned  by  his  feelings.  If  an  art- 
ist Imitates  a well-known  celebrity,  it  may  be  enjoyed  tremen- 
dously. But  if  a child  imitates  a relative,  one  is  apt  to 
be  quite  indignant  or  embarrassed,  whatever  the  situation 
might  be. 

Why  does  imitation  or  representation  affect  us?  Magic 
as  attached  to  an  image  in  primitive  cultures  might  give  us 
a clue.  Hirn  says,  "An  image  which  presents  the  figure  and 
shape  of  a given  thing  is  conceived  as  part  of  that  thing  it- 
self. "2  xt  ia  obviously  the  same  reason  that  in  many  prim- 
itive countries,  it  is  forbidden  to  draw  pictures  or  take  pho- 
tographs. This  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  art  originally 
had  a magical  purpose.  Read  contends  that  this  is  not  the 


3-Dew ey , op.  clt..  p.  253. 

2yrjo  Hirn,  The  Origins  of  Art,  pp.  295-296.  London: 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. 
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case.*  He  offers  his  opinion  that  art  in  the  Old  Stone  Age 
was  organic  art,  which,  in  contrast  to  later  geometric  art, 
tried  to  give  naturalistic  representation. 

'fhe  art  existed  independently  of  magic;  had  its 

separate  origin  and  only  in  the  course  of  time  came 

to  be  associated  with  magical  practices. 2 

Art  may  well  have  been,  from  its  origins,  a purpose 
in  itself,  and  it  may  have  arisen  independently,  but  affective 
sentiments  are  still  associated  today  with  what  apparently 
took  place  some  time  ago. 

Collingwood  defines  magical  art  as  an  art  whioh  is 
representative,  and  therefore  evokes  emotions,  in  order  to 
discharge  them  into  the  affairs  of  practical  life. 3 Such  ac- 
tivities as  sports,  patriotic  arts,  weddings,  dances,  and  other 
forms  of  pageantry  are  consciously  and  explicitly  aimed  at 
arousing  certain  emotions.  For  instance,  the  dance  has  usu- 
ally been  magical  and  is  often  still  so.  It  was  used  as  a 
courtship  ritual  and  was  intended  to  arouse  sin  interest  in 
the  opposite  sex.  Thus  the  emotions  that  are  aroused  by  mag- 
ical art  are  canalized  into  everyday  activities,  and  those 
activities  are  modified  by  magical  art  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  social  or  political  unit  concerned. 

^Herbert  Read,  Art  and  Society,  pp.  18-19.  New  York: 
Pantheon  Books,  1950  (second  edition). 

2Ibid.,  p.  12. 

3R.  G.  Collingwood,  The  Principles  of  Art,  p.  69. 

Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1938. 
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Another  basis  for  explanation  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  representation  is  that  the  analyzing  process  in  art  is 
related  to  the  cognitive  process.  The  relationship  of  intel- 
lectual analysis  to  representation  by  means  of  art  can  be  shown 
by  the  fact  that  children,  when  drawing,  represent  all  they 
know  of  the  object  they  are  drawing.1  When  drawing  a school 
house  from  the  outside,  they  put  in  objects  and  details  they 
know  to  be  on  the  inside. 

Another  explanation  is  offered  by  Lange,  who  says  that 
art  is  a “conscious  self-deception"  and  that  the  attraction 
of  art  is  that  it  tends  to  produce  an  illusion.2 

But  one  of  the  major  arguments  for  art  is  that  it  ex- 
presses not  necessarily  what  is,  as  one  sees  it,  in  the  exter- 
nal world,  but  that  it  expresses  realities  which  are  a part 
of  the  unconscious.  In  other  words,  everything  that  exists 
in  the  external  world  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  real,  but 
one's  reactions  to  those  things  are  as  real  as  the  things  them- 
selves. 

The  emotive  use  of  "aesthetic  quality,"  for  instance, 
expresses  an  attitude  of  pleasure  and  approval.  No  specific 
element  of  the  object  Is  consciously  present  in  the  beholder, 
yet  the  emotional  effect  is  registered.  This  sort  of  meaning, 

10nni  Okkonen,  Talteen  Alku.  p.  216.  Helsinki:  Otava. 

1916.  * 

2Melvin  Rader,  A Modern  Book  of  Esthetics,  p.  9,  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Go.,  lc*35. 
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ob jectivists,  such  as  Greene,  will  interpret  as  an  "unanalyz- 
able  ultimate*”!  Yet  the  aesthetic  quality  may  symbolically 
refer  to  any  number  of  properties  which  are  phenomenally  ob- 
jective. The  term  phenomenally  objective  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  properties  experienced  are  objective  in  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  self,  yet  are  relative  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  response  of  the  beholder.  Koffka 
states  that  these  characteristics  and  properties  of  works  of 
art  are  at  once  "phenomenally  objective  /and/  functionally 
sub jective."* 2 

If  this  is  true,  the  conceptions  of  what  is  real  will 
vary  with  each  individual  according  to  his  experiences.  Art 
would  therefore  be  not  a representation  of  reality  by  the  art- 
ist, but  an  interpretation  of  reality  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
holder. In  this  sense,  for  the  artist,  it  might  even  be  the 
creation  of  reality;  not  a "constant  reality"  in  Plato’s  sense 
but  a reality  which  is  constantly  being  created. 

This  would  partially  explain  the  resistance  to  modern 
art  or  the  lag  in  taste  to  new  ideas  in  art.  People  only  un- 
derstand the  image,  and  very  often  they  even  mistrust  this, 
for  their  vision  is  to  a great  extent  conventional.  They  might 
recognize  that  there  Is  a dif Terence  In  modern  art,  but  that: 


^Greene,  The  Arts  and  the  Art  of  Criticism,  p.  6. 

2Koffka,  "Pro olems  in  the  Psychology  of  Art,"  p.  258. 
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• . • to  experience  a difference  and  to  recognize 
a difference  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing*  Such 
discrimination  as  the  ordinary  individual  of  today 
exercises  is  the  outcome  of  a long  historical  process* 
To  perceive  exactly  what  /it / involves  /requires/  all 
the  resources  of  scientific  method*1 

In  music,  for  instance,  the  system  of  Western  harmony 
is  mostly  based  on  tonality,  where  the  Eastern  is  not.  The 
claims  that  "our  system'*  is  based  on  natural  law  is  to  a great 
extent  an  effort  to  support  the  validity  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem* 

This  situation  is  also  analogous  in  the  visual  arts 
with  the  usual  conception  that  art  is  representation*  In  West- 
ern culture,  tonality  was  something  that  was  settled  upon  in 
stages*  Bach,  in  his  eminence,  set  the  pattern  as  something 
almost  unconscious  and  inherent,  whereas  many  other  scale  sys- 
tems are  as  respectable  mathematically. 

Recent  C-enetlc  and  Functional  ‘Theories 

The  recent  genetic  and  functional  theories  are  related 
to  the  ideas  of  imitation  and  representation*  Art  is  escape, 
art  is  play,  art  is  conscious  self-deception,  art  is  wish-ful- 
fillment—these  are  but  a few  ideas  represented  in  aesthetic 
theory. 

The  artist,  who  is  interpreted  as  escaping  reality, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  achieving  a greater  reality, 

1 Laurence  Buermeyer,  The  Aesthetic  Experience,  p.  161. 
Merlon,  Penn.!  Barnes  Foundation  Press,  1929  ( second  edition). 
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e.g.,  Picasso’s  rejection  of  representation  by,  first,  cubism, 
and  later  his  different  developments  involving  the  analysis 
of  form.  Is  this  escape  from  representation,  or  is  it  a kind 
of  super-representation?  If  reality  is  viewed  as  a horizon, 
it  is  not  an  escape  from  that  horizon  upward  into  the  synthetic 
sphere  of  the  mystical,  but  an  analytic  thing  that  goes  into 
the  unconscious  or  sub-conscious.  In  that  sense  it  i3  not 
an  escape  but  a super-involvement  in  reality. 

In  much  modern  art  what  generally  happens  is  a delv- 
ing in  a direction  which  is  an  analytical  one.  The  artist® 
analyze  reality,  breaking  it  down  into  its  parts,  and  they 
become  cubists,  realists,  expressionists,  impressionists,  etc. 

The  artist  takes  little  bits  of  the  synthetic  reality  and  in 
a sense  blows  them  up  and  interprets  them.  The  imaginative 
artist,  though  he  might  concern  himself  with  an  analysis  of 
bits  of  reality  rather  than  the  whole  of  the  cosmos,  never 
loses  sight  of  that  reality.  In  this  sense  it  might  be  said 
that  art  is  the  extension  of  reality  through  imagination. 

There  is  also  no  denying  that  art  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing relief  from  emotional  pressures  by  means  of  compensation.^ 

As  a release  from  the  struggle  for  existence,  emotions  are 
discharged  into  the  activity  itself.  There  is  the  danger, 
however,  of  extending  this  concept  so  that  art  is  thought  to 
be  merely  amusement.  "An  amusement  is  a device  for  the  discharge 


iHirn,  op.  oil,.,  p.  105. 
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of  emotions  in  such  a way  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  concerns  of  practical  life."l 

The  Effects  of  Music 

In  formulating  the  effects  which  music  can  have  on 
a listener.  Seashore  notes  that  the  connections  of  the  cere- 
bral tissues  with  the  ear  constitute  a larger  part  of  the  brain 
than  those  with  any  other  sense.  ^ Originally  there  is  an  ac- 
tual vibration  in  the  inner  ear,  the  skeletal  structure  acts 
as  a resonator,  and  the  whole  organism  responds.  There  are 
changes  in  the  nervous  system,  all  the  muscles,  and  all  the 
internal  organs  including  the  endocrines  which  control  the 
physical  basis  for  all  emotive  response.  "Musical  sounds  af- 
fect nervous  control,  circulation,  digestion,  metabolism,  body 
temperature,  posture  and  balance,  hunger  and  thirst,  erotic 
drives  and  pain,  and  indeed  reverberate  in  both  voluntary  and 
involuntary  action."* * 3 

These  changes  are  felt  by  everyone  on  hearing  any  sound* 
In  the  case  of  music,  the  body  seems  to  take  on  a feeling  of 
well-being  or,  in  the  terms  of  the  psychologists,  it  achieves 
homeostasis.  This  is  the  response  to  music  which  calms  the 
savage  beast.  It  is  the  basic  response,  and  from  which  all 

lCollingwood,  op.  cit. , p.  78. 

^Carl  E.  Seashore,  In  Search  of  Beauty  in  Music,  p.  378. 
New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1947. 


3Ibid. 
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the  other  responses  emerge*  There  are  times  when  one  depends 
only  on  this  response,  yet  this  mere  sensory,  "pleasant  audi- 
tory response"  is  not  the  only  one  the  unsophisticated  listener 
makes,  as  Ortman  supposes. 1 It  is  this  type  of  response  which 
the  accomplished  musician  may  depend  upon  to  ingrain  music 
in  his  unconscious  experience.  It  is  this  response  which  gives 
anyone  the  recollection  of  hearing  a work  and  knowing  it  very 
well,  yet  being  certain  that  he  has  never  heard  it  before. 

The  second  response  to  music  Ortman  calls  the  " imag- 
inal."  Because  it  may  be  the  most  complicated  type  of  response, 
Ortman  mistakenly  attributes  it  to  only  the  most  musical  of 
listeners. 2 This  response  is  a result  of  the  tonal  impressions 
on  the  higher  portions  of  the  cortex.  Seashore  emphasizes  the 
play -like  nature  of  this  response.* 2 3  Man  derives  pleasure  from 
the  gratuitous  exercise  of  his  faculties.  This  is  true  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  Children's  play  is  marked 
by  imagination  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  indulge.  This  is 
also  the  nature  of  the  freedom  of  musical  thought.  One  comes 
to  associate  certain  impressions,  experiences,  and  ideas  with 
the  sound  of  the  music  itself.  The  impression  of  musical  vi- 
brations on  the  cortex  initiates  a subjective  chain  of  responses 

•^-Ortman,  quoted  by  Max  Schoen  in  The  Effects 
of  Music,  p.  80.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1927. 

2Ibid. 


3Seashore,  op.  clt.. 


p • 380# 
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whioh,  with  listening  experiences,  become  inseparably  associ- 
ated with  a particular  piece  of  music  or  a particular  musioal 
effect.  This  explains  the  various  responses  whioh  psycholog- 
ical experimenters  will  get  for  one  piece  of  music.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  music,  more  than  any  other  artistic  medium,  pro- 
duces suoh  ecstasy  or  nostalgia.  It  might  be  suggested  that 
such  responses  are  not  to  music  as  an  art  object  but  that  they 
depend  on  the  private  experience  or  neurosis  of  the  listener. 

Yet  surely  they  are  not  like  biographical  associations  because 
they  arise  only  from  a hearing  of  the  music,  and  are  as  insep- 
arable from  the  aesthetic  experience  as  the  unconscious,  kin- 
esthetic and  visceral  responses. 

The  third  response  has  the  nature  of  play  also,  but 
in  this  case  the  play  is  a little  more  serious,  because  in 
it  one  is  not  playing  with  his  own  imagination  in  which  there 
is  no  competition,  but  with  the  work  of  art  and,  in  a sense, 
against  the  composer.  Ortman  calls  this  the  perceptual  response, 
in  which  one  delights  in  the  "expectations  and  realizations" 
of  the  progression  of  sounds.  1 He  believes  that  this  is  the 
only  aesthetic  response,  beoause  it  is  only  when  music  is  lis- 
tened to  perceptually  that  it  is  listened  to  as  music.  This 
is  an  act  that  requires  willful  attention,  and  Is  limited  to 
only  the  musically  initiated.  Seashore  is  correct  in  not  agreeing 


•*-Ortman,  op.  clt«,  pp.  84-86. 
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in  this*1  Even  the  most  untrained  person,  if  he  attends,  ia 
able  to  distinguish  repetitions  of  themes  and  chords,  so  that 
the  separate  parts  will  fit  into  a whole  which  has  form.  He 
may  do  this  in  the  simplest  way  and  only  to  the  simplest  popu- 
lar tune,  but  he  recognizes  that  the  piece  has  a teohnloal 
problem  within  it  which  he  respeots  and  admires.  It  la  par- 
ticularly this  quality  of  admiration  that  distinguishes  the 
third  response.  It  is  the  degree  of  complexity,  but  not  neo- 
essarily  "ingenuity"  of  the  work  which  also  determines  its 
durability.  The  first  two  kinds  of  responses  to  music  may 
become  frayed  so  that  one  tires  of  the  popular  ballad,  but 
with  oomplex  symphonio  forms,  there  are  always  new  relations 
to  discover  and  hidden  surprises  from  which  the  personal  and 
emotive  responses  oan  be  fed. 

The  ability  to  peroelve  the  more  Involved  forms  depends 
upon  knowledge  and  listening  experience.  This  play  is  like 
any  other;  to  participate  in  it  well,  one  must  exercise.  Those 
who  do  not  have  the  listening  experience,  training,  and/or 
the  physiological  equipment  may  respond  negatively  to  more 
complicated  musical  forms,  but  to  the  simpler  forms,  are  per- 
fectly able  to  have  an  aesthetic  experience  involving  all  three 
types  of  responses.  Yet  these  experiences  will  not  be  as  com- 
plicated as  the  others,  nor  will  they  be  able  to  sustain  a 
great  many  repetitions. 

^Seashore,  op.  olt.,  p.  379. 
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Art  and  Play 

Play  and  art  are  sometimes  identified  with  each  other. 
People  speak  of  playing  music  and  playing  ball.  By  analogy, 
the  connotation  of  exercise  is  carried  with  the  idea  of  play- 
ing ball.  In  the  arts,  it  would  be  the  exercise  of  the  senses. 

In  the  idea  of  art  filling  the  need  for  the  ”play  of 
the  senses,"  the  word  exercise  is  not  inappropriate.  Very 
often,  a person  who  leads  a sedentary  life  exercises  himself 
by  playing  tennis  or  handball.  That  would  be  as  beneficial 
as  it  would  be  to  "play"  art.  The  whole  idea  of  play,  as  stud- 
ied by  Groos  and  Lowenfeld,  for  instance,  shows  a great  deal 
about  artistic  creation  as  well  as  appreciation.  They  point 
out  the  uselessness  and  vicariousness  which  is  shared  by  art 
and  play.  The  play  theory,  if  developed  by  someone  in  our 
own  age,  might  possibly  come  up  with  some  very  Illuminating 
things. 

It  would,  however,  be  a totally  unwarranted  assertion 
that,  even  though  the  play  activities  include  aesthetic  ele- 
ments, that  it  is  therefore  art.  Much  of  the  confusion  between 
art  and  play  can  perhaps  be  contributed  to  the  difficulties 
and  ambiguities  of  language.  In  Finnish,  for  instance,  a 
specific  word,  "soittaa."  is  used  when  referring  to  playing 
on  an  instrument,  and  "lelkkl"  when  speaking  of  play  that  in- 
volves physical  exercise.  Thus  there  is  not  a connotation  of 
"athletics"  in  the  use  of  the  word  "soittaa." 
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There  are,  however,  many  other  Interesting  problems 
connected  with  the  analysis  of  art,  and  these  must  be  gone 
into  more  deeply  in  order  to  disoover  something  more  fundamen- 
tal concerning  the  phenomenon  of  aesthetic  effect. 

Art  as  a Gestalt 

Unity  is  generally  placed  high  in  the  scale  of  aesthetio 
value.  It  is  usually  thought  of  as  a olarlty  of  organization; 
a relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  Aooording  to  the  objec- 
tlvists,  unity  is  inherent  in  a work  of  art,  and  unity  as  a 
fact  needs  only  to  be  discovered  by  those  sensitive  enough 
to  perceive  it.  Despite  the  claims  of  the  objeotlvlsts,  unity 
is  not  a first  determining  factor  in  pleasure  derived  from 
works  of  art.  In  an  experimental  study  given  to  untrained 
observers,  it  was  concluded  that  unity  seems  to  be  a function 
of  both  the  art  object  and  the  observer. The  phenomenon  was 
explained  as  a gestalt.  When  it  is  said  that  the  artist  "ges- 
talts,” art  is  a "gestalt,"  and  the  observer  has  a "gestalt- 
lng  function,"  it  is  then  natural  that  this  concept  should 
also  be  exposed  to  a critical  analysis. 

In  order  to  understand  the  problem  better,  let  us  take 
an  example.  A child  watching  a person  draw  a picture  waits 
with  excitement  to  see  what  the  picture  will  represent.  First, 
only  indefinite  lines  appear,  then  finally  he  sees  a head. 

^Kathryn  R.  Kellett,  "A  Gestalt  Study  of  the  Function 
of  Unity  in  Aesthetio  Perception,"  Psychological  Monosraohs. 

Vol.  LI,  No.  5 (1939),  23-51.  0 2 * — 
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In  reality,  there  are  still  only  lines  on  the  paper,  but  he 
sees  them  not  as  lines  but  as  a head.  Thus  the  lines  have 
been  analyzed  as  a conceptual  whole  whioh  can  be  recognized 
immediately.  Organization  into  wholes,  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  nervous  system,  is  a product  of  sensorial  dynamics* 

As  a result  of  the  sensorial  organization,  the  lines  which 
are  the  elements  that  compare  the  head  are  not  even  noticed. 
Thus  by  the  phenomenon  of  gestalting,  even  the  sight  of  some- 
thing new  can  be  experienced  a3  a whole.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, explain  the  gestalting  function. 

The  mind  carries  out  two  gestalting  functions;  it  in- 
tegrates, and  under  this  Influence  one  sees  a whole  as  one, 
and  it  abstracts,  by  means  of  which  one  recognizes  as  identi- 
cal the  objects  appearing  several  times  in  experience.  This 
can  be  verified  by  the  perception  of  an  organization  of  def- 
inite relations,  when  one  perceives  the  whole,  the  structure 
of  which  is  determined  by  the  related  elements,  one  does  not 
immediately  perceive  the  relations.  To  illustrate  suoh  a proc- 
ess as  carried  out  In  art  in  every  phase,  let  us  take  a scarf 
used  by  a dancer.  To  represent  a Hawaiian  girl,  the  scarf 
is  a leij  as  an  Arabian,  the  scarf  becomes  a veilj  as  a Slavio 
peasant,  she  wears  it  on  her  head;  and  as  a Spanish  dancer, 
she  wears  it  around  her  neok.  In  each  case,  the  scarf  has 
a different  meaning  In  terms  of  a dominant  of  a new  gestalt. 
This  is  why  a parodist,  wearing  a moustache  and  bowler,  Is 
immediately  recognized  as  Chaplin. 
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Expressions  are  good  examples  of  the  ability  to  Inte- 
grate and  abstract.  To  represent  a sullen  face,  the  artist 
draws : 


By  changing  the  lines  around,  he  gets  a happy  face: 


The  ability  to  integrate  and  abstraot  Is  an  Indispen- 
sable prerequisite  to  art  and  of  fundamental  Importance  to 
culture.  It  would  be  unbearable  If,  with  every  new  stimulus 
one  experienced,  one  had  to  examine  every  line  or  sound  In 
detail,  to  find  out  whether  it  contained  anything  that  he  had 
experienced  before,  or  whether  It  was  completely  new.  The 
Integrating  and  abstracting  function  acts  unconsciously,  which 
under  certain  conditions  always  brings  about  a certain  result. 
Without  this  unifying  process,  one  could  never  reach  a whole 
conception  by  mere  analysis  of  details.  The  abstraction  re- 
garding facts  of  experience  makes  it  possible  for  one  to  rec- 
ognize objects  which  he  has  perceived  before.  In  music,  the 
repetition  and  variation  of  a theme  Is  baaed  upon  this  phenom- 
enon. 

When  a person  who  Is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  vari- 
ous types  of  music  turns  his  dial  to  a musical  program,  he  is 
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aware  after  aeveral  bars  whether  It  Is  hillbilly,  semi-clas- 
sioal,  or  olassical  (using  the  commonly  accepted  terminology). 
Here  is  an  example  of  a total  conception  immediately  perceived 
from  a part,  but  it  Is  difficult  to  say  by  which  characteris- 
tics the  music  is  identified. 

When  an  artist  paints  a landscape,  in  the  physical 
sense  the  canvas  is  oovered  with  lines  and  colors  made  by  a 
brush,  whereas  for  the  person  looking  at  the  physical  object, 
it  takes  on  the  shape  of  something  familiar.  It  works  the 
same  way  in  the  other  arts.  A certain  number  of  relations 
of  sounds,  colors,  or  masses  are  exposed,  which  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  onlooker  is  melted  into  a unified,  emotionally-ool- 
ored  experience.  If  the  experience  pleases,  the  object  is 
endowed  with  a value  that  is  called  beauty. 

Art,  when  it  depicts  or  indicates  a gestalt  dominant 
of  an  Imaginary  or  real  pattern,  calls  forth  a vivid  illusion 
of  reality  in  the  consciousness  of  the  spectator.  If  the  dom- 
inants are  well  chosen  and  emphasized,  the  illusion  is  so  strong 
that  one,  in  some  sense,  considers  the  picture  more  real  than 
its  pattern.  For  instance,  in  playing  the  piano,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  crescendo  on  a note  after  it  is  struok.  The  pianist 
can,  however,  create  the  illusion  of  a orescendo  by  making 
each  succeeding  note  louder.  The  ear  then  hears  a crescendo. 

The  impression  of  reality  has  oaused  a great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  character  and  possibilities  of  art. 
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To  show  how  Indispensable  accentuation  or  exaggeration 
is  in  art,  take  for  Instance  the  following  illustration.  When 
Bach  wrote  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  he  did  not  say  that 
it  was  art,  nor  did  he  indicate  exactly  how  it  was  to  be  played. 
He  merely  outlined  the  possibilities.  The  notes  he  put  down 
were  merely  a formula,  and  if  a performer  played  only  the  notes, 
one  would  not  be  impressed  and  he  might  say  that  the  performance 
was  "oold."  But  if  the  performer,  within  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  Bach,  injected  his  oreatlve  individuality  in  such 
a way  that  the  result  was  a collaborative  enterprise,  one  would 
be  enthralled  with  the  performer’s  sentiment.  By  the  use  of 
shading  and  nuance,  he  analyzes  the  work  afresh  and  in  doing 
so,  accentuates  new  features  which  affect  the  hearer  in  the 
said  way. 

The  artist  in  other  fields  perceives  a pattern  with 
certain  features  accentuated.  When  he  creates  his  work,  he 
emphasizes  just  those  features  whloh  give  the  impression  he 
is  trying  to  make,  and  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  other 
points.  With  a few  strokes,  e.g.,  a thin  line  connoting  del- 
icaoy,  a heavy  one  strength,  an  artist  can  describe  a man, 
accentuating  the  essential  and  typical  features*  This  method 
of  accentuating  evokes  an  aesthetio  response  on  the  part  of 
the  spectator.  It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated,  for 
instance,  that  children  do  sense  the  more  oommon  qualities 
of  line  as  used  in  art,  but  that  adults  display  a greater  range 
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of  responsiveness.1 
Art  and  Truth 

A work  of  art  la.  In  a senae,  more  real  than  the  pat- 
tern. When  it  aocentuatea  the  typical,  a misunderstanding 
has  arisen  that  art  la  the  medium  for  some  higher  truth.  The 
notion  started  with  Aristotle  that  the  world  of  ideas  or  "shape" 
is  the  moat  essential  part  of  every  phenomenon,  though  it  ap- 
pears incompletely  to  the  senses.2  Art  could  then  improve 
on  Nature  by  giving  it  a more  complete  expression.  This  idea 
was  then  developed  by  Plotinus,  whose  opinion  it  was  that  the 
artist's  imagination  was  able  to  perceive  beyond  the  senses.3 

The  Italian  artists  at  the  time  of  Giotto  were  not 
thinking  in  terms  of  beauty.  The  word  that  they  used  all  the 
time  was  truthj  this  is  the  way  it  really  looks.  To  them, 
it  was  an  art  value.  It  was,  however,  an  illusion  or  delusion 
of  truth,  since  no  two  generations  hold  the  same  Idea  of  truth. 

Beauty  is  a part  of  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual's perception  of  truth.  It  is  not  part  of  another 
truth.  In  its  own  manner,  art  is  oapable  of  describing  what 
a thing  is.  Its  need  for  analysis  and  gestaltlng  is  related 
to  our  cognitive  process.  But  art  is  not  a means  of  gaining 

E.  Walton,  "Empathlc  Responses  in  Children,"  Psy- 
chological Monographs,  Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  1 (1936),  40-67. 


2Carritt,  Philosophies  of  Beauty,  p.  34 

3Ibid. , p.  48. 
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knowledge , its  center  Is  not  In  the  domain  of  the  intellectual, 
but  in  that  of  a dynamic  emotional  life.  It  Is,  however,  at 
many  points  connected  with  Intellectual  life.  Only  the  inva- 
riable relations  of  our  experiences  make  the  existence  of  art 
possible • 

But  art  expresses  the  artiste  Individual  and  highly 
subjeotlve  view.  In  looking  at  a Chinese  landscape  painting 
of  the  14th  Century,  one  does  not  have  a way  of  knowing  how 
its  painter  perceived,  but  one  does  know  what  he  perceived. 

This  was  truth,  or  part  of  his  understanding  of  it. 

Painting  is  the  art  of  looking  at— It  is  seeing  the 
world,  but  seeing  at,  not  Into.  For  instance.  In  Goya’s  "Dis- 
asters of  War,"  the  subject-matter  has  to  do  with  the  horrors 
of  war  and  the  low  moral  character  of  the  ruling  classes. 

This  has  often  obscured  the  figure  of  Goya  because  essentially 
he  Is  a joyous  painter.  He  piotures  figures  being  Impaled 
on  sharpened  tree  stumps  and  the  horrible  mutilations  of  war. 
But  he  had  a very  consoious  message  in  all  of  this.  He  was 
the  recorder  of  Napoleon;  he  tells  us  what  Napoleon  really 
did.  After  looking  at  the  terrible  scenes,  one  has  a response 
to  the  agonies  and  horrors  of  war.  But  one  has  a response 
to  something  else,  too;  after  the  response  to  the  subject-mat- 
ter there  come  the  other  experiences  of  responsing  to  the  col- 
ors, rhythm,  and  balance.  That  Is  an  example  of  beauty  in  a 
truth  which  is  obviously,  not  very  agreeable. 
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If  beauty  Is  part  of  the  truth,  how  much  Is  beauty 
and  how  much  is  truth?  Since  beauty  is  relative,  and  is  a 
process  of  an  interaction  between  the  individual  and  the  art- 
object,  it  cannot  be  determined  by  measurement. 

Perhaps  the  question  can  be  tentatively  answered  In 
the  form  of  a definition.  Beauty  is  the  faithful  imitation 
of  what  the  inner  eye  sees  or  the  inner  ear  hears  or  the  ges- 
talt presents— the  faithful  realization  of  that  is  the  truth. 

In  that,  there  are  elements  of  beauty.  But  it  is  always  a 
different  inner  eye,  dependent  on  the  individual's  experiences. 
Or  as  Newton  describes  it: 

Beauty  is  that  aspect  of  phenomena  which,  when 
perceived  by  the  senses  and  thence  referred  to  the 
contemplative  faculty  of  the  perceiver,  has  the  power 
to  evoke  responses  drawn  from  his  accumulated  experi- 
ence • 

The  test,  in  any  case,  of  its  presence  and  inten- 
sity is  a sensation  of  pleasure  In  the  perceiver  caused 
by  the  gratification  of  his  desire  to  repeat  his  ex- 
perience on  the  contemplative  level}  suoh  desire  is 
in  itself  generated  by  experience  on  any  level.1 

• 

The  Problem  of  Meaning 

Newton’s  description  does  not  imply  that  art  can  have 
no  meaning.  But  the  meaning  of  art  cannot  be  constructed  like 
a meaning  in  discourse;  it  must  be  perceived  as  a whole  first. 
Successive  experiences  reveal  the  complexities  and  subtleties 
and  hence  its  significance  or  Import.  As  there  are  no  semantic 


Ifiric  Newton,  The  Meaning  of  Beauty,  p.  205.  New  York: 
Whittlesey  House,  1950. 
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units,  assigned  meanings,  or  equivalent  signs  or  symbols  by 
which  It  can  be  oonveyed,  the  meaning  of  art  cannot  be  demon- 
strated to  one  to  whom  the  art-symbol  Is  unintelligible. 

Though  It  Is  very  dlffloult.  If  not  Impossible,  to 
communioate  verbally  about  an  aesthetlo  experience  to  a per- 
son who  has  not  undergone  a similar  experience,  this  does  not 
deny  that  within  a culture  area,  there  will  be  many  people 
with  similar  experiences  and  backgrounds.  Very  often  the  dif- 
ferenoes  between  people  are  so  emphasized  that  the  similari- 
ties are  overlooked.  The  notion  that  tastes  are  so  Individual 
and  therefore  unique  Is  most  unfortunate.  The  "uniqueness” 
is  difficult  to  establish. 

All  of  this  discussion  bolls  down  to  two  alternatives 
for  eduoatlonal  method;  on  the  one  hand,  verbal  descriptions 
of  what  there  Is  to  perceive  or  what  "ought"  to  be  perceived 
versus  the  Individual  development  by  means  of  sensory  exercise. 
Prall  neatly  expresses  the  latter  position  when  he  says: 

The  difference  between  peroelvlng  clearly  and  un- 
derstanding distinctly  is  not  the  great  difference 
that  we  are  sometimes  led  to  think.  And  the  most  ob- 
vious faot  about  knowing  works  of  art  Is  that  direct 
apprehension  Is  the  final  adequate  knowledge  that  we 
want.^ 

Langer  accepts  the  belief  that  works  of  art  have  mean- 
ing, and  she  describes  how  a "sensuous  form"  may  be  understood 
as  a symbol.  She  distinguishes  between  discursive  linguistic 
forms— symbols  In  the  conventional  sense,  syntactically  organized, 

iPrall,  op.  c 1 t . » p.  39. 
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relatively  fixed  In  their  reference,  translatable—  and  pres- 
entational symbols  which  are  non-dlscursive  (l.e.,  non-prop- 
ositlonal),  undefined  and  hence  ambiguous  and  untranslatable.1 
Presentational  symbols  are  sensuous  forms  which  evoke  a power- 
ful and  yet  non-conceptuallzed  response  in  the  percipient. 

They  have  developed  through  ritual,  myth,  religion,  and  cus- 
tom; though  they  have  lost  muoh  of  their  earlier  magical  power, 
they  are  still  compelling.  These  presentational  symbols  are 
said  to  have  formal  properties  similar  to  oertaln  aspects  of 
our  inner  life.  The  aesthetic  meaning  is  therefore  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  symbol  with  our  Inner  and  emotional  life. 

If  an  loon  In  an  aesthetlo  situation  Is  properly  a 
sign.  It  must  be  a member  of  a triadic  relation  which  holds 
between  what  It  denotes  and  an  Interpreter.  The  Icon  Is  dis- 
tinctive in  that  it  Is  recognized  by  Its  Interpreter  to  be 
similar  to  its  referent.  However,  very  often  It  Is  difficult 
for  a person  to  say  what  it  is  similar  to.  A Sibelius  symphony, 
for  Instance,  is  perceived  with  a sense  of  significance.  It 
appears  to  symbolize  something  of  great  import. 

A symbol  derives  Its  meaning  from  usage  in  a culture. 

For  Instance,  there  Is  a whole  realm  of  Iconic  symbols  that 
certainly  has  quite  definite  significance.  In  one  sense, 
these  Icons  have  more  significance  than  mere  words.  On  the 

ISusanne  K.  Langer,  Philosophy  In  a New  Key,  Chapter  III. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni ve r s i t y P're s s' , 1§42 . 
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other  hand,  there  are  other  arts,  music  and  certain  forms  of 
abstract  art,  which  make  no  pretense  at  an  icon  or  verbal  sym- 
bol. 

An  icon  is  usually  considered  as  a sign,  e.g.,  the 
cross  represents  the  crucifixion,  and  Christianity  in  general. 
An  icon,  in  the  usual  conception,  has  to  be  either  visual  or 
be  reconstructed  through  a verbal  process.  The  icon  is  some- 
thing that  is  cultural;  it  is  more  universal  and  stable. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies,  I think,  in 
the  recognition  that  what  art  expresses  is  not  actual 
feeling,  but  ideas  of  feeling;  as  language  does  not 
express  actual  things  and  events,  but  ideas  of  them. 
Art  is  expressive  through  and  through— every  line, 
every  sound,  every  gesture,  and  therefore  it  is  com- 
pletely symbolic.  It  is  not  sensuously  pleasing  and 
also  symbollo;  the  sensuous  quality  is  in  the  service 
of  its  vital  import  ...  the  symbol  presents  its  im- 
port to  any  beholder  who  is  sensitive  at  all  to  artic- 
ulated forms  in  the  given  medium. * 

Langer’s  insistence  on  meaning  drives  her  into  an  em- 
phasis on  meaning  which  in  many  cases  can  be  doubted.  This 
is  what  happens  in  the  New  Key.  She  finds  in  rausio  that  the 
only  meaning  that  she  can  accept  is  rather  mystical,  and  de- 
pends on  subconscious,  gestalt-like  configurations,  the  real 
significance  of  which  she  cannot  pin  down.  All  she  can  say 
is  that  they  are  symbols.  The  question  that  may  be  raised  in 
that  connection  is  how  does  one  know  something  is  a symbol  if 
one  does  not  know  what  it  symbolizes? 


ISusanne  K.  Langer,  Feeling  and  Form,  p.  59.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1953. 
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The  object  whioh  the  aesthetic  symbolizes  is  said  to 
be  "forms  of  feeling."  In  such  a case,  the  referent  is  inter- 
nal to  the  Interpreter.  In  terms  of  the  triadic  relationship 
mentioned  above,  the  object  signified  and  the  interpreter  tend 
to  ooalesce  in  the  symbolic  situation.  The  object  signified 
as  the  symbol  fuses  with  the  psyche  of  the  beholder.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  object  signified  is  internal  to  the  ap- 
preciator,  it  is  still  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
appreciator  and  that  in  him  which  enables  him  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  art  (i.e.,  the  perceptual,  imaginative,  emotional), 
or  that  which  the  work  may  be  said  to  signify. 

The  work  of  art  is  not  inherently  an  expression  of 
human  values,  but  something  which  grows  out  of  it.  It  is, 

more  or  less,  a reflection  of  the  human  personality  itself. 

There  is  an  implication  in  the  above  which  is  mislead- 
ing. That  is,  must  the  artist  be  a "great  man"  and  also  a 
"good  man"?  So  many  artists  in  their  personal  lives  are  such 
scoundrels.  The  thesis  that  art  is  experienced  from  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  artist  might  give  some  insight  into  works 
of  art.  But  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes?  it  provides  no  stan- 
dard by  which  one  can  measure  the  worth  of  a work  of  art. 

Information  about  artists  is  usually  therefore  irrelevant. 

The  Interplay  of  symbols  becomes  an  end  in  itself, 
in  art.  Outside  of  art,  it  ends  in  gibberish.  This  can  be 
justified  in  terms  of  a combination  of  emotive  and  intellec- 
tual experiences  of  the  beholder.  Here  Greene  gets  into  all 
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aorta  of  difficulty  of  Inaiatlng  on  meaning,  and  he  poaita 
that  meaning  solely  in  intellectual  terms.  He  rules  out  the 
possibility  that  a work  of  art  can  be  suggestive  of  something 
in  imagination. 

A Definition  of  Art 

Do  not  the  standards  of  art  cut  across  cultural  lines? 
Are  there  not  such  things  as  organic  form,  medial  complexity 
that  form  criteria  of  great  works  of  art?  That  sort  of  thing 
is  what  aesthetloians  have  tried  to  superimpose  on  all  arts, 
but  it  has  never  been  done  satisfactorily.  This  is  true  per- 
haps because  it  can  be  done  only  in  the  vaguest  of  terms. 

Could  it  be  the  fact  that  art  expresses  more  or  less 
of  the  human  being  himself?  Not  neoessarily  a standard  of 
form,  or  design,  but  the  fact  that  one  thing  is  considered 
better,  it  is  because  it  expresses  the  human  personality. 

This  does  not  mean  moral  considerations,  but  rather  those  things 
which  human  beings  are  concerned  with,  or  whioh  they  feel  or 
think  about  themselves  and  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

This  leads  to  a definition  of  art  as  follows:  Art 

is  the  symbol  for  man's  feelings  about  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  It  was  created  In  a series  of  processes,  and  evokes 
responses  on  the  part  of  the  beholder  that  are  individually 
conditioned. 

But  it  might  be  argued  that  such  a definition  is  too 
subjective,  that  the  work  of  art  provides  merely  a perceived 
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framework  which  the  beholder  fills  In  by  means  of  his  imagi- 
native resources*  However,  suoh  an  argument  is  inadequate 
in  that  it  falls  to  take  into  account  that  the  work  of  art 
controls  the  beholder’s  Imagination  by  means  of  relevance  and 
adaptation* 

Relevance  controls  the  irrelevant  importations  from 
the  beholder's  private  imagination.  Adaptation  controls  the 
beholder's  context  of  peroeptual  adjustment.  Consider  for 
instance  stereoptic  movies*  Even  if  the  beholder  is  struck 
temporarily  by  the  size  of  the  figures  on  the  screen,  he  soon 
adapts  himself  to  the  oontext  and  follows  the  performance  as 
if  it  were  the  normal  soale  of  perception. 

Summary 

This  brief  discussion  by  no  means  exhausts  the  phenom- 
enon of  aesthetic  effect.  But  two  factors  emerge  clearly. 
First,  the  objective  structure  of  the  physical  work  of  art 
is  fairly  constant  and  its  value  is  merely  potential  until 
experienced.  Second,  the  variation  in  response  is  a human 
variable.  To  analyze  this  variable,  the  process  of  taste  it- 
self 1 s analyzed  in  the  next  ohapter. 
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THE  PROCESS  OP  TASTE 

In  the  preceding  ohapter,  the  concern  was  with  the 
more  stable  or  potential  aspects  of  a work  of  art.  This  chap- 
ter Is  Interested  In  Inquiring  of  other  faotors  which  affect 
aesthetlo  preferences.  It  Is  obvious  that  anyone  who  wishes 
to  Influence  likes  and  dislikes  has  to  be  aware  of  the  ohanges 
that  take  place  In  valuation  and  to  have  some  reasons  why  those 
ohanges  occur. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  to  bring  about  a change 
In  a person’s  taste.  The  first  Implies  a ohange  In  the  per- 
son’s own  needs  or  interests.  The  second  way  would  leave  the 
person’s  Interests  and  needs  untouched  and  compel  the  Individ- 
ual to  change  his  taste.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  latter  al- 
ternative is  an  authoritarian  concept  and  is  therefore  to  be 
rejected. 

It  Is  neoessary  to  define  several  terms  before  going 
further.  Affective  sequence  is  the  name  of  the  term  applied 
to  a series  of  potential  likings.  Most  of  our  sense  qualities 
are  bound  In  suoh  a sequence.  Habituation  is  the  name  of  the 
process  whereby  sensations  originally  disliked  oome  to  be  liked 
as  a result  of  experience  with  them.  Satiation  is  the  term 
that  refers  to  likings  that  beootne  disliked  as  a result  of 
prolonged  experience  with  them. 
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Some  experimental  work  has  been  done  on  the  subject 
of  simple  oolor  combinations,  enough  to  show  that  there  are 
no  lntrinsloally  "bad"  combinations.  The  evldenoe  further 
shows  that  the  less  experience  with  colors  a person  had,  the 
greater  the  number  of  colors  he  disliked. 

Very  young  ohlldren  seem  to  be  open  In  their  range 
of  enjoyments,  e.g.,  language,  foods,  and  arts.  After  the 
age  of  twelve,  the  change  In  taste  is  a slow  process.  The 
further  consideration  of  the  problem  leads  to  a general  dis- 
cussion of  value. 

Aesthetic  Value 

Rather  than  being  a real  property  of  an  object,  value 
Is  the  relational  property  attributed  to  the  object  by  virtue 
of  a relationship  between  the  beholder  and  the  object.  Aes- 
thetic value,  in  the  broadest  sense,  according  to  Lee: 

...  Is  a property  attributed  to  an  objeot  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  It  may  be  perceptually  appre- 
hended with  pleasure  or  displeasure.* 

Value  then  arises  from  Interest  in  the  perceptual  as- 
pects of  a phenomenon.  It  follows  then  that: 

. . • there  Is  no  fixed  or  eternal  standard  of 
the  beautiful  • . • It  Is  relative  to  age  and  people. 
This  Is  a great  direct  consequence  of  the  faot  that 
value  Implies  a relation  to  the  appreciating  mind, 
whether  the  appreciator  Is  the  creator  of  beauty  or 
only  Its  spectator.  There  is  nothing  that  oan  be  said 


*Lee,  Perception  and  Aesthetlo  Value,  p.  88 
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about  beauty  wherever  it  appears  except  that  It  sat- 
isfies objectively  the  aesthetlo  sentiment  of  those 
who  find  It  beautiful. 1 

Aesthetlo  value  Is  an  Intrinsic  value  rather  than  an 
Instrumental  value.  It  Is  based  upon  a recurrent  Interest; 
that  Is,  an  Interest  In  continuing  the  present  experience  rather 
than  going  on  to  something  not  experienced  in  the  present. 

It  does  not  look  forward  except  In  so  far  as  It  wants  to  con- 
tinue the  present  Into  the  future.* 2 

To  Illustrate  the  difference  between  Intrinsic  and 
Instrumental  values,  let  us  take  health  as  an  example.  Health 
is  an  intrlnslo  value.  Medicine  Is  an  Instrumental  value; 
that  Is,  It  oan  help  to  attain  health.  It  Is  good  in  Itself 
(for  Its  own  sake)  to  be  healthy;  therefore  health  Is  an  In- 
trinsic value. 

The  test  or  measure  of  aesthetic  value  Is  the  pleasure 
arising  in  the  aesthetic  experience.  Perceptual  grasp,  empathlo 
response,  sensuous  agreeableness  are  among  the  factors  that 
operate  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  an  aesthetlo  experience. 

This  does  not  deny  that  It  is  possible  to  transcend 
a dislike— to  appreciate  without  getting  an  aesthetic  pleasure. 
But,  nevertheless,  pleasure  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  eval- 
uating factors  In  an  aesthetic  situation. 


^Alexander,  Beauty  and  Other  Forms  of  Value,  p.  177. 

2Lee,  op.  olt.,  p.  78. 
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If  pleasure  is  one  criterion  of  evaluation,  several 
consequences  will  follow. 

1.  Since  the  amount  of  pleasure  received  from  objects  is 
relative,  judgments  of  good  based  on  pleasure  are  also 
relative.  That  which  may  give  pleasure  to  one  person, 
may  not  please  another  person  or  even  the  same  person  in 
a different  situation  or  at  a different  time.  Santayana 
points  this  out  when  he  says,  "It  is  unmeaningful  to  say 
what  is  beautiful  to  one  man  ought  to  be  beautiful  to  an- 
other."1 

2.  If  pleasure  is  a test  of  beauty,  there  are  ways  of  in- 
creasing our  capacities  to  enjoy.  More  than  mere  personal 
preferences  based  on  immediate  pleasures  are  needed.  There 
then  emerges  a general  obligation  to  refine  our  capacities 
to  enjoy  and  respond  to  the  arts  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure.  A concept  that  pleasure  and 
its  object  beauty  are  relative  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  standards,  provided  that  those  standards  are  based  upon 
a broad  analysis  of  art  in  general  by  the  beholder. 

The  conception  that  mere  liking  is  adequate  to 
constitute  a value  situation  makes  no  provision  for 
the  education  and  cultivation  of  taste  and  renders 
oritioism  whether  esthetic,  moral,  or  logical,  arbi- 
trary and  absurd.2 

■^Santayana,  Sense  of  Beauty,  pp.  67-68. 

2John  Dewey,  "The  Meaning  of  Value,"  Journal  of  Philos- 
ophy, XXII  (February,  1925),  131. 
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Principles  of  Taste 

The  process  of  taste  may  be  Interpreted  on  the  basis 
of  three  Interdependent  principles,  namely:  (1)  that  it  Is 

pleasant  or  unpleasant  for  the  beholder  to  react  or  respond 
to  the  art  stimulus;  (2)  that  habituation  makes  art  objects 
become  more  agreeable  with  repetition  within  limits;  (3)  that 
the  aesthetic  value  of  art  Is  derived  from  its  re -Integrative 
effect  In  relation  to  dominant  Interests. 

Taste  was  described  earlier  as  an  active  process,  an 
activity  In  which  the  beholder  contemplates  a work  of  art. 

This  is  contrasted  with  the  opposite  position  that  taste  Is 
passive— as  something  which  the  work  of  art  does  to  the  beholder, 
or  something  which  is  absorbed  by  the  unconscious.  However, 
the  following  should  show  that  the  aesthetic  quality  Is  expe- 
rienced by  activity  and  that  the  absence  of  activity  Is  also 
the  absenoe  of  anything  aesthetio. 

Analysis  of  Habit 

To  approaoh  the  problem,  an  analysis  of  habit  throws 
light  upon  the  aesthetio  experience.  Habit  is  a learned  form 
of  behavior  which  has  become  automatic.  There  is  a tendency 
for  all  types  of  activity  to  repeat  Itself,  whether  physical 
or  mental.  Thus,  acts  of  Imagination,  ideas  held,  and  our 
attitudes  toward  any  phenomenon  tend  to  reour.  It  oan  be  noted 
that  habit  helps  out  a contemplative  attitude  by  freeing  the 
attention  of  the  mind  from  the  means  used  to  gain  certain  ends. 
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Similarly,  a pianist  having  mastered  the  techniques  Involved, 
has  no  further  need  to  attend  to  the  mechanics  of  playing  the 
notes,  and  consequently  oan  free  his  attention  to  expressing 
his  own  feelings*  Spontaneity  or  Immediate  response  is  a char- 
acteristic of  the  aesthetic  experience,  but  It  operates  only 
against  a background  of  habitual  learned  responses.  Habit 
Is  thus  related  (both  positively  and  negatively)  to  the  aes- 
thetic experience* 

Negatively,  habit  In  the  form  of  mere  repetition,  If 
carried  on  frequently  enough  and  long  enough,  has  a definitely 
opposite  effect  on  taste*  It  may  lead  to  disorganization  and 
satiation*  As  a result,  what  has  been  known  may  be  unlearned 
and  may  lead  to  a permanent  dl alike. 1 

Aesthetlc  experiences  and  judgments  about  those  expe- 
riences undergo  many  changes  as  a child  progresses  from  child- 
hood to  adolescence  to  maturity*  It  Is  a fairly  common  obser- 
vation that  a person  esteems  as  art  and  beauty  quite  differ- 
ent kinds  of  things,  depending  on  his  age,  sex,  and  mental 
development.  A child  repudiates  objects  and  tunes  of  his  child- 
hood by  the  time  he  reaohes  adolescence.  Just  during  and  af- 
ter puberty,  girls  take  a different  attitude  toward  love  sto- 
ries and  movies  dealing  with  romance.  Similarly,  other 

^Kurt  Lewin,  "Field  Theory  and  Learning,"  The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Learning,  pp.  215-237.  Forty-first  Yearbook  (Part  ’ll’) 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Blooming- 
ton, Illinois!  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1942* 
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"conversions”  follow  In  all  of  the  arts.  In  music,  one  "pro- 
gresses" from  sentimental  tunes  to  Tschalkowsky  to  Mendelssohn. 
All  of  this  involves  an  attitude  of  reducing  former  likes  into 
dislikes  and  often  to  the  point  of  ridicule  and  disgust. 

As  a result,  there  is  an  element  of  disappointment 
and  despair  about  progress  and  development  of  taste.  Despair, 
in  that  the  hope  of  attaining  a final  judgment  in  these  mat- 
ters for  themselves  or  as  groups  seems  remote  indeed.  But 
what  must  be  realized  is  that  the  process,  both  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  a3  historically,  when  studied  in  terms  of  the 
faotors  involved  in  these  ohanges,  leads  to  a discovery  of 
means  by  which  more  adequate  Judgments  can  be  made. 

Relevanoe  of  Ideas 

Ideas  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  these  changes,  both 
positively  and  negatively.  Many  aestheticlans  and  critics 
have  tried  to  neutralize  the  value  of  ideas  as  such.  Paint- 
ings, for  instance,  are  catalogued  into  the  following  catego- 
ries* the  figure  image,  landscape  image,  retinal  image,  and 
abstract  image.  By  giving  them  equal  value,  the  choloe  of 
value  is  left  up  to  one's  preference.  But  the  fallacy  is  that 
they  do  not  have  equal  value,  for  there  is  more  meaning  attached 
to  one  than  to  another.  That  meaning  derives  its  value  from 
use  within  a oulture.  In  Western  tradition,  the  figure  image 
is  more  important  because  it  is  the  sign  or  the  symbol  for 
the  human  being  in  his  world.  This  is  true,  whether  it  is 
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flat,  aa  the  Bgyptlans  used  to  paint;  whether  It  la  a small 
figure  in  a big  field  (aa  In  most  religious  periods)  where  the 
human  figure  never  dominates  the  world;  whether  It  Is  drawn, 
like  the  Venetian  school  at  the  rise  of  Humanism,  where  the 
huge  canvas  was  just  large  enough  to  hold  an  admiral.  The 
Ideas  expressed  are  meaningful  In  the  relationship  of  man  to 
the  world,  and  hence  these  cannot  be  reduced,  abstracted,  and 
catalogued • 

Much  of  art  oontalns  non-aesthetio  elements  which  fur- 
ther oonfuse  the  Issue.  Many  elements  are  intended  to  satisfy 
the  pleasure  craving  of  man.  This  is  not  neoessarlly  an  art- 
value,  even  though  It  is  pleasant.  Likewise,  there  Is  sensa- 
tional value,  e.g.,  the  expression  of  the  face  of  the  damned 
In  Slstlne  Chapel  frescoes  by  Michelangelo;  it  Is  Inherent 
In  the  subject-matter,  but  this  Is  not  the  art-value.  The 
art-value  Is  only  the  forming.  Similar  Instances  can  be  noted 
in  music.  All  music  can  Induce  emotion,  but  that  Is  not  nec- 
essarily the  essence  of  the  value. 

But  what  makes  Ideas  particularly  significant  in  terms 
of  the  aesthetic  experience  Is  that  they  are  closely  linked 
with  feelings  and  emotions.  Values  are  all  linked  with  them, 
or  what  the  psychologists  call  affective  tone.  In  practical 
life,  one  always  feels  "about  something."  Ideas  constitute 
a great  deal  of  what  one  feels  about.  Because  Ideas  and  feel- 
ings about  them  constitute  a great  part  of  aesthetic  experience. 
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an  Ignorance  of  their  role  can  he  more  disastrous  than  even 
In  practical  pursuits.  Therefore,  the  progress  of  growth  of 
aesthetic  experience  Is  dependent  upon  the  scrupulous  avoid- 
ance of  Irrelevant,  biased,  or  misleading  Ideas. 

The  Relevance  of  Beliefs 

The  beliefs  accepted  by  the  beholder  are  also  relevant 
to  changes  In  taste.  If,  for  Instance,  he  accepts  the  tradi- 
tion of  linear  perspective,  then  he  will  dislike  a picture 
that  does  not  follow  the  rules  of  linear  perspective.  Simi- 
larly In  music,  if  he  accepts  the  belief  that  parallel  or  con- 
secutive fifths  or  octaves  are  bad,  then  harmonic  progression 
will  be  compared  to  that  standard.  This  would  suggest  that 
beliefs  tend  to  funotion  In  accordance  with  the  situation. 

Thus  conceived,  these  beliefs  assume  the  role  of  hypotheses. 

The  orientation  of  the  beholder's  attention  Is  also 
Involved.  If  he  Is  concerned  with  the  rarity  of  a painting, 
or  with  academic  tradition  of  an  opera,  then  the  value  of  the 
aesthetic  aspects  of  the  phenomenon  are  overlooked  or  negleoted. 

But  taste  Is  not  an  arbitrary  and  Individual  phenom- 
enon. There  are  certain  objective  grounds,  and  hence  uniform- 
ities, which  are  the  result  of  conditioning.  Education  and 
training  In  the  arts,  the  accessibility  of  art  objects  and 
standards  of  value,  help  determine  what  a taste  will  be.  In 
this  sense,  taste  cannot  be  disputed,  but  It  can  be  accounted 
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Normative  Criteria  of  Taste 

Perry  analyzed  several  types  of  cases  In  which  taste 
can  be  disputed.^-  First,  taste  can  be  corrected  by  technical 
analysis,  e.g.,  a person  misunderstood  a painting  because  of 
technical  Ignorance.  Second,  that  if  a taste  Is  based  upon 
a limited  awareness  of  works  In  a medium,  It  la  likely  that 
a broader  acquaintance  may  alter  one’s  Judgment.  Third,  a 
preference  based  on  a certain  interest  may  be  changed  if  that 
interest  changes. 

But  If  the  expression  ”de  gustlbus  non  est  dlsputandum” 
Is  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  no  disputing  of  tastes.  In  the 
sense  that  just  because  taste  Is  an  individual  preference  among 
aesthetic  values  and  therefore  there  oan  be  no  rational  jus- 
tification of  taste,  then  the  statement  is  false. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  normative  criteria  do  exist 
and  function  within  certain  limits  on  all  levels  of  aesthetic 
experience.  These  orlteria  oan  be  built  upon  a multiple  frame 
of  reference  that  Includes  three  different  variables,  namely: 
sensitivity,  experience,  and  orientation.  Though  tastes  are 
individual,  they  can  be  compared  In  terms  of  this  multiple 
frame  of  reference. 

If  habits  of  perception  or  Interests  oan  be  changed, 
then  It  follows  that  the  meaning  of  the  aesthetic  experience 

iRalph  Barton  Perry,  A General  Theory  of  Value,  p.  255. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1926. 
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will  also  change.  Lewin  cites  an  experiment  where  food  pref- 
erences of  children  were  changed  by  telling  a story  in  whioh 
the  disliked  food  is  a favorite  for  the  hero  of  the  story.^- 
A judgment  of  values  would  pre-suppose  an  awareness 
of  the  nature  of  the  values  to  be  compared  by  such  a Judgment. 
Perry  states  the  problem  in  these  terms: 

...  if  one  object  is  better  than  another,  it 
must  be  better  in  respect  of  the  same  condition  whioh 
renders  it  good,  or  worse  in  the  same  respect  that 
renders  it  evil.  It  must  be  not  only  more  or  less, 
but  more  or  less  valuable.  ...  Now  value  consists, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  relation  which  an  object  sus- 
tains to  favourable  or  unfavourable  interest,  and  if 
an  object  can  be  said  to  be  better  or  worse  this  must 
be  because  the  relation  in  question  determines  these 
differences.  It  is  interest  which  confers  value  on 
the  object  and  it  must  also  be  Interest  which  confers 
the  amounts  of  value. 2 

The  interest  theory  of  value  has  often  been  criticized 
because  it  makes  value  something  which  is  merely  subjeotlve. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  Interest  in  Itself  Is  not  a suffi- 
cient condition.  It  would  be  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  offers 
no  criteria  for  the  impersonal  comparison  of  values.  To  pro- 
vide criteria.  Perry  advances  four  criteria  of  correctness, 
intensity,  preference,  and  Inoluslvenesa. 

The  criterion  of  correctness  cannot  be  applied  to  taste 
because  it  does  not  provide  a standard  of  more  or  less  value. 
The  criterion  of  intensity  provides  a means  by  which  an 


^Lewln,  op.  clt.,  p.  235. 
2Perry,  op.  clt.,  p.  247. 
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Individual  can  evaluate  his  own  interests  in  terms  of  the  felt 
Intensity  of  a strong  interest.  Intensity  is  then  a subjec- 
tive criterion  in  whloh  the  individual  may  determine  the  areas 
around  which  his  Interests  lie  and  the  realization  of  which 
may  give  him  direction  In  further  development  along  those  lines# 
or  different  lines.  It  does  not,  however,  provide  him  with  any 
objective  standard  by  which  he  may  convey  his  taste  to  others. 

This  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  possibility  that 
intensity  of  Interest  can  be  conveyed  by  means  other  than  ob- 
jective evidence  and  rational  statements.  One  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  taste  is  that  It  is  Infectious.  It  follows  the 
old  maxim  that  taste  follows  genius.  The  use  of  the  word  gen- 
ius has  clouded  a great  deal  of  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
taste.  The  connotation  Is  that  since  taste  follows  genius 
it  must  therefore  be  passive.  However,  the  word  genius  as 
it  is  used  in  this  sense  does  not  mean  super-talent,  but  re- 
fers to  a person  who  has  seized  upon  the  intensity  of  Inter- 
est as  a means  of  availing  himself  of  all  of  his  developmen- 
tal opportunities.  By  refinement  of  insight  and  sheer  enthu- 
siasm, the  "genius"  conveys  his  taste  to  others. 

The  criterion  of  preference  provides  a more  objective 
basis  for  a comparison  of  values  based  on  interest.  It  gives 
a man  a cultural  frame  of  reference  by  whloh  he  can  measure 
his  own  standard.  That  frame  of  reference  need  not  be  bind- 
ing, in  the  sense  that  he  must  adjust  his  own  preferences  in 
terms  of  the  oultural  norm.  For  the  person  who  has  not  had 
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the  opportunities  to  develop  his  taste*  such  a norm  would  pro- 
vide an  Index  of  the  ranges  of  types,  styles,  and  periods  of 
arts  now  In  actual  use  by  certain  kinds  of  people* 

The  last  criterion  of  Inclusiveness,  though  It  may 
seem  to  be  impersonal,  may  be  used  to  help  the  person  settle 
questions  that  cannot  be  deolded  under  the  criteria  of  Inten- 
sity and  preference. 

Why  does  taste  have  to  reject  certain  things?  Why 
may  it  not  Include  everything?  In  the  first  place,  perception 
is  In  Itself  selective  beoause  of  such  restrictions  as  time* 
This  beoomes  another  argument  for  exercising  the  senses,  for 
the  person  who  is  unaccustomed  to  perceiving  sees  only  a lim- 
ited amount,  whereas  the  developed  perception  sees  a great 
deal  more* 

The  argument  against  this  position  seems  to  be  that 
if  one  rejects  this  and  rejeots  that,  then  the  experience  Is 
not  being  broadened*  For  Instance,  If  a perso  1 prefers  seri- 
ous muslo  rather  than  popular,  then  the  people  who  like  the 
popular  usually  say  that  the  other  person  is  not  being  broad- 
minded. If  the  person  who  likes  the  serious  music  arrived 
at  his  preference  by  means  of  a prooess,  and  by  process  Is 
meant  a constant  undergolng--then  he  learns  by  rejection* 

The  argument  oan  be  re-stated  In  terms  of  method— the 
Intensive  versus  the  extensive*  In  the  oase  of  an  artist, 
his  method  is  usually  Intensive.  But  for  the  person  who  de- 
sires to  develop  his  taste,  the  extensive  method  Is  perhaps 
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tha  most  fortunate  choice*  In  the  case  of  the  observer*  the 
extensive  method  gives  him  a wide  range  of  choices*  By  means 
of  selection  and  rejection  he  determines  his  own  values* 

Also,  the  complexity  of  the  greater  work  of  art  Is 
involved  here.  A person  who  does  devote  himself  to  a limited 
range  of  the  arts,  e.g.,  popular  songs.  Is  exercising  his 
senses  along  a continuous  and  perhaps  broad  line  horizontally. 
But  when  he  rejeots  this  in  favor  of  "greater"  works  of  art, 
then  the  vertical  dimensions  begin  to  appear* 

Fashion  differs  from  taste  In  that  it  moves  at  a greater 
tempo;  it  seleots  one  aspeot  of  the  phenomenon  and  exaggerates 
it.  It  follows  the  horizontal  line  and  lacks  the  vertical 
dimension  of  depth*  One  becomes  satiated  with  fashion,  and 
demands  ohange  and  novelty,  e*g*,  popular  songs  that  appear 
In  Juke  boxes  one  week  and  are  gone  the  next.  Along  the  hor- 
izontal line,  ohanges  must  therefore  take  place  more  rapidly, 
e.g.,  fashion  In  clothes. 

Opposed  to  the  concept  of  rejection  Is  the  ooncept 
of  inclusiveness.  The  broader  the  base  of  experience,  the 
broader  would  be  the  basis  for  making  Judgments  about  It. 

In  the  case  of  music.  It  is  in  terms  of  listening  experience 
--breadth  as  well  as  depth* 

Greene  uses  breadth  and  depth  for  another  purpose.1 
For  him,  these  terms  are  two  aspects  of  artistic  greatness 


^Greene,  op.  clt..  p.  467. 
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and  profundity*  Breadth  and  depth  are  a function  of  artiatio 
greatness*  Depth  involves  imaginative  penetration  and  inten- 
sity of  normative  response.  Depth  might  be  said  to  be  the 
total  philosophical  outlook  of  the  artist.  Breadth  is  a func- 
tion of  scope  of  subject-matter  and  Integrated  catholicity 
of  outlook,  that  is,  the  breadth  is  a matter  of  the  inclusive- 
ness of  a work  of  art*  All  other  things  being  equal,  the  sym- 
phony is  better  than  an  art-song  because  it  has  more  breadth* 

Depth  as  a matter  of  Imaginative  penetration,  in  the 
case  of  music,  for  instance,  oould  get  one  into  a little  trouble. 
Greene’s  argument  Is  weak  in  terms  of  music  and  the  more  ab- 
stract forms  of  pictorial  art.  He  would  have  to  say  that  the 
work  of  music  that  has  the  greater  imaginative  penetration, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  would  be  greater  than  the  work 
lacking  this  imaginative  penetration.  What  this  imaginative 
penetration  is,  he  is  never  really  able  to  say.  What  it  leads 
to  is  to  attribute  it  to  truth,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word* 

Greene  uses  the  terms  at  a different  level.  Here  the 
terms  breadth  and  depth  are  used,  not  in  terms  of  aotually 
physical  or  philosophical  scope,  but  basically  as  temporal 
things.  This  is,  in  a sense,  a much  more  useful  sort  of  anal- 
ysis. 

It  can  still  be  said  that  all  works  of  art  are  subject 
to  the  fate  of  satiation.  Many  works  of  musio  have  been  ruined 
by  repetition.  Theoretically,  every  pieoe  of  music  has  an 
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optimum  number  of  repetitions  before  satiation  sets  In. 

In  one  respect  the  rise  and  decline  of  repertoire  Is 
purely  psychological,  and  is  Independent  of  social  forces. 
Mueller’s  study  of  the  repertories  of  the  major  symphony  or- 
chestras reveals  that  each  composition  has  a theoretical  op- 
timum number  of  repetitions  at  which  the  greatest  enjoyment 
Is  elicited.  This  number  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  Individual  listener  and  the  Interval  between 
performances.  His  study  further  reveals  that: 

In  more  complex  creations  such  as  In  Brahms  and 
Wagner,  the  law  of  Increasing  aesthetic  returns  pre- 
vails for  a longer  point  before  the  optimum  Is  reached. 
But  the  law  of  diminishing  aesthetic  returns  eventu- 
ally seta  In  and  Its  effect  Is  marked  by  the  declin- 
ing frequency  In  the  repertoire. 1 

The  appreciation  of  art  Is  an  exhausting  experience— 
the  greater  the  work  of  art,  the  more  exhausting  the  experi- 
ence. The  correlation  does  not  always  hold,  but  It  does  have 
something  to  do  with  satiation.  It  takes  repeated  experiences 
to  comprehend  the  complexities  and  subtleties  of  a great  work 
of  art. 

Satiation  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  actual  breadth 
of  a work  of  art.  In  Greene’s  terms.  One  oan  become  satiated 
with  the  repetition  of,  say,  a sonnet,  as  well  as  an  epic. 

It  can  be  noted,  also,  that  as  soon  as  a work  of  music  from 

■^John  H.  Mueller  and  Kate  Hevner,  Trends  In  Musical 
Taste,  p.  100.  Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Publications, 
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"standard"  repertoire  Is  Included  In  "pops"  concerts.  It  ceases 
to  be  heard  In  the  subscription  concerts.  Even  though  there 
might  be  an  element  of  snobbishness  Involved,  the  people  who 
attend  the  subscription  concerts  will  have  heard  the  piece 
so  many  times,  they  do  not  want  to  hear  it  again.  The  situ- 
ation Is  exaggerated  when  a classic  la  popularized.^* 

On  the  surface,  the  matter  of  satiation  might  seem  to 
be  a contradiction,  but  It  Is  a matter  of  breadth  In  a temporal 
sense  that  is  Involved.  Breadth  would  Imply  a variety  of  ex- 
periences, and  for  people  to  make  their  own  value-choices  in 
terms  of  their  own  resources  rather  than  relying  on  secondary 
criteria.  On  the  horizontal  plane,  a person  Is  not  aware  of 
the  possibilities  from  which  he  oan  select  or  reject. 

Depth  Implies  understanding.  The  understanding  of 
contemporary  music  lies  In  repeated  hearings;  one  must  hear 
It  until  It  becomes  familiar.  The  ability  to  retain  sound 
by  memory  Implies  that  the  music  has  been  mastered,  and  that 
it  coincides  with  the  understanding  of  it.  The  oar  seeks  out 
patterns  and  relationships— It  Is  only  when  these  patterns 
can  be  remembered  that  music  has  significance. 

At  the  beginning  the  Impressions  will  be  chaotic 
--much  more  chaotic  than  the  Impressions  produced  by 
purely  fortuitous  sounds.  The  Impression  of  chaos 
comes  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  sounds  and  rela- 
tionships are  unfamiliar;  their  very  consistency  • . • 
is  based  on  contexts  which  are  unfamiliar.  ...  As 
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long  as  this  impression  prevails,  the  listener  has 
not  yet  made  contact  with  the  music.l 

Having  established  the  relevanoe  of  the  criteria  of 

breadth  and  depth  to  the  process  of  taste,  the  implications 

for  the  development  of  taste  are  now  examined* 


iRoger  Sessions,  The  Musical  Sxperlenoe,  p.  98.  Prince- 
ton: Princeton  University  Press,’  1950. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  TASTE 


It  Is  surprising  how  many  of  the  world’s  great  think- 
ers have  devoted  their  energies  to  aesthetics,  and  yet  how 
little  has  been  written  on  the  relation  of  aesthetics  to  ed- 
ucation. This  could  be  understood  In  our  highly  technologi- 
cal age,  but  this  has  always  been  the  case.1  The  reason  should 
not  be  that  art  Is  In  some  way  mystical  and  above  the  compre- 
hension of  students,  for  abundant  research  documents  the  op- 
posite. These  are  considerations  which  are  essential,  and 
therefore  should  be  presented  In  some  form. 

The  development  of  taste  ought  to  be  one  of  the  Inher- 
ent aspects  of  any  form  of  education.  Herbert  Read  calls  aes- 
thetic education: 

. . . the  education  of  those  senses  upon  which 
consciousness  and  ultimately  the  Intelligence  and  judg- 
ment of  the  human  Individual,  are  based.  It  Is  only 
In  so  far  as  these  senses  are  brought  Into  harmonious 
and  habitual  relationship  with  the "external  world  that 
an  Integrated  personality  is  built  up.  Without  such 
Integration  we  get  not  only  the  psychologically  unbal- 
anced types  familiar  to  the  psyohiatrist , but  what 
Is  even  more  disastrous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  good,  those  arbitrary  systems  of  thought,  dog- 
matio  or  rationalistic  In  origin,  which  seek  In  spite 
of  the  natural  facts  to  Impose  a logical  or  Intellec- 
tual pattern  on  the  world  of  organic  life.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  senses  to  their  objective  environment  is 


Eewey’s  Art  as  Experience  seems  to  be  a crusade  against 
all  conditions  unfavorable to  tbe  aesthetic  experience.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  nowhere  does  he  establish  a connection 
between  aesthetics  and  schooling. 
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perhaps  the  most  Important  funotion  of  aesthetic  ed- 
ucation. 1 

The  development  of  taste  Is  not  a process  of  learning 
to  relate  things*  i.e.,  facts*  techniques*  etc.  It  Is  a to- 
tally different  sort  of  learning;  It  Is  learning  to  like. 

It  Is  a process  whereby  a small  range  of  likings  becomes  en- 
larged so  that  other  kinds  of  elements  In  experience  become 
enjoyable. 

In  order  that  this  prooess  may  be  better  understood, 
the  following  summary  of  research  studies  Is  Included,  so  that 
one  may  be  aware  of  their  implications  for  the  reconstruction 
of  concepts  of  the  development  and  education  of  taste. 

By  using  the  conclusions  from  the  research  studies 
as  a basis*  the  major  implications  will  be  submitted  to  a phil- 
osophical critique.  This  in  turn  will  be  summarized  In  terms 
of  educational  method  and  the  means  by  which  the  teacher  can 
actively  enter  into  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

Summary  of  Conclusions  from  Significant  Research  Studies 

1.  Creative  Imagination  does  not  funotion  to  any  great 
extent  before  the  age  of  five. 2 

2.  Prom  about  the  age  of  three  to  the  age  of  six,  the  ohlld 
shows  Improvement  in  the  sense  of  rhythm  in  design.  This 

iRead,  Education  Through  Art,  pp.  7-8. 

^Velma  B.  Grippen,  "A  Study  of  Creative  Artistic  Im- 
agination in  Children  by  Constant  Contact  Procedure,”  Psycho- 
logical Monographs,  Vol.  XLV  (1933),  63-81. 
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ability  oan  ba  Improved  with  creative  activities.1 * * 

3.  Young  children  show  little  consistency  in  appreciation 
of  unity  of  arrangement. 2 

4.  There  is  a relatively  steady  inorease  in  sensitivity 

to  color  harmony  from  years  four  to  twelve,  at  which  point 
the  yearly  gains  become  increasingly  small. 3 

5.  The  primary  reason  given  by  children  for  their  choice 
of  modern  pictures  is  the  artists’  choice  of  colors.  The 
elements  which  interest  them  least  are  story-interest  and 
action.4 

6.  There  is  an  increase  in  listening  ability  and  discrim- 
inative musical  ability  commensurate  with  the  increased 
span  of  guided  exoerience  for  eaoh  successive  grade.5 

7.  Children,  even  as  young  as  seven,  have  learned  to  rec- 
ognize as  most  beautiful  what  la  so  designated  by  adult 
taste.  i’his  indicates  a very  early  conformity  of  young 
children  to  conventional  standards  of  aesthetic  Judgment. 


1Constance  C.  Jasper,  "The  Sensitivity  of  Children 
of  Pre-School  Age  to  Rhythm  in  Graphic  Form,"  Psychological 
Monographs,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  1 (1933),  12-25.  — & ~ 

_ Catherine  S.  Whorley,  "An  Experimental  Investigation 

of  the  Sensitivity  of  Children  to  Compositional  Unity, " PSy- 
QfaQlogi.oa  1_M onogr aphs , Vol.  XLV,  No.  1 (1933),  26-45.  — * 

li.  Walton,  "fSmpathlc  Responses  in  Children.” 

4W.  H*  Lucio  and  C.  D.  Mead,  "An  Investigation  of  Chil- 
dren’s Preferences  for  Modern  Pictures,”  Elementary  School 
Journal,  Vol.  XXXIX  (1939),  678-  689. Z “ 

Schultz,  "Testing  Listening  Power  in  Music,” 

MSNC  Yearbook  (1933),  306-312. 
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This  conformity  is  developed  gradually  and  is  completely 
developed  in  the  majority  of  children  by  the  age  of  ten.1 

8.  The  preference  for  traditional  paintings  over  modern 
paintings  Increases  from  grades  2 to  6 and  the  higher  the 
I.Q.  among  the  individuals,  the  greater  the  preferences 
for  traditional  paintings.2 

9.  Superior  musical  taste  is  a matter  of  erudition  and 
culture  acquired  through  a favorable  environment,  inten- 
sive training,  and  extensive  experience.  Of  the  factors 
correlated  with  musioal  preference,  musical  training  bears 
the  closest  relationship. 3 

10.  Before  training,  elementary  pupils  react  to  pictures 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  color,  prettiness,  and  interest. 
After  training,  the  children’s  reactions,  while  similar 
to  the  xirst,  had  a noticeable  Intellectual  element  pres- 
ent.* 4 


1Rudolf  Pinter,  "Aesthetic  Appreciation  of  Pictures 
by  Children,"  Pedagogical  Seminary.  Vol.  XXV  (1918),  216-218. 

2Blias  Katz,  "A  Test  for  Preferences  for  Traditional 
and  Modern  Paintings,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psvcholoav. 

Vol.  XXXIII  (December,  1942)  ,'  668^677.  * ^ 


ous  Age 

ISfe)'? 


^Sterling  K.  Gernet,  Musical  Discrimination  at  Vari- 

-a.n.d-  Qrade  Levels,  (Dootor's  Thesis,  Temple  University, 


4Bunice  H.  Waymack  and  Gordon  Hendrickson,  "Children’s 
Reactions  as  a Basis  for  Teaching  Picture  Appreciation," 
Elementary School  Journal.  Vol.  XXXIII  (1932),  268-278. 
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11.  Moat  children,  even  though  individual  differences  ex- 
ist, have  some  capaoity  to  experience  art  without  formal 
study.  However,  even  children  from  ages  seven  to  eleven 
are  able  to  profit  readily  from  guidance  in  understanding 
aesthetic  principles.  Furthermore,  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  art  produces  a significant  increase  in 
the  ability  to  analyze. 1 

12.  The  aesthetic  Judgment  of  children  was  uninfluenoed 
by  lectures  on  art  principles  or  from  classes  where  the 
children  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  or 
criticize  their  own  work.2 

13.  The  critical  analysis  of  works  of  art  deepened,  wid- 
ened, and  intensified  appreciation.^ 

14.  The  modification  of  musical  preference  by  the  use  of 
program  notes  varies  with  the  amount  of  training  the  reader 
has  had.4 


..  . x.  ^Mlldrfd  D‘  v°as,  "A  Study  of  Conditions  Affeoting 

the  Art  Appreciation  Process  at  the  Child  Level,"  Psychological 
Monographs.  Vol.  XLV  (1933),  51-62.  — 1 — 

2mQlla  R.  Mundel,  "The  Sffeot  of  Lectures  about  Art 
Principles  upon  Art  Production  at  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade 
Levela»  Psychological  Monographs.  Vol.  LI  (1939),  127-139. 

„ A ^arguerite  R.  Clair,  "Variations  in  the  Perception 
Vol?eLi?t'o?  fuaw"  52-6^ntln8-”  j^logloal  Monqflraph., 

..  _ , Geneva  D.  Williams,  "The  Effect  of  Program  Notes  on 

the  Enjoyment  of  Musical  Selections,"  Journal  of  General  Psv- 
chology,  Vol.  XXIX  (October,  1943),  261^279'.  ' ~“2- 
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15.  A wide  diversity  of  individual  judgments  is  more  marked 
in  the  case  of  experts  than  any  others.  Most  people  who 
judged  pictures  twice  were  quite  consistent  with  themselves. 
Those  who  tended  to  reflect  group  Judgment  in  one  series 
tended  to  do  it  in  the  other. 1 

16.  All  persons  have  more  or  less  ability  to  Judge  art 
and  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  those  who  can 
and  those  who  cannot.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  ability  to  Judge  well  in  one  field  does  not  necessa- 
rily accompany  the  ability  to  judge  another  field  equally 
well.2 

17.  By  the  age  of  eleven,  the  ordinary  individual  has  reached 
a level  of  aesthetic  maturity  on  which  he  is  likely  to 
remain  unless  he  is  given  guidance  of  a rather  high  order.3 

Developmental  Phases 

The  significant  facts  that  are  brought  out  in  the  studies 
are.  (1)  that  most  of  our  preferences  and  attitudes  are  formed 
early  in  life.  These  are  never  wholly  eradicated  by  later 


^ate  Gordon,  "A  Study  of  Aesthetic  Judgments.”  Jour- 
nal  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Vol.  VI  (1923),  36-43. 

2 Ray  Faulkner,  "Educational  Research  and  Effective 
Art  Teaching,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education.  Vol.  IX 
(September  1940-June  19417,  9-22.  ' 

3I.  Brighouse,  "A  Study  of  Aesthetic  Apperception," 
Psychological  Monographs.  Vol.  LI  (1939),  1-22. 
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training;  particularly  they  are  leas  easily  modified  after 
the  age  of  twelve;  (2)  that  most  people  profit  readily  from 
guidance;  and  (3)  that  the  aesthetic  experience  is  an  entirely 
normal  kind  of  activity.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the 
prooess  of  taste  be  analyzed  at  its  earliest  manifestations. 

Early  manifestations.— Although  there  are  no  definite 
stages  of  development  that  have  clear-out  characteristics* 
the  development  of  taste  goes  through  a sequenoe  of  develop- 
mental phases.  The  earliest  manifestation  Is  an  undifferen- 
tiated response  to  certain  types  of  stimulation.  The  sooth- 
ing effect  of  lullabies,  for  instance,  is  universally  known. 

The  child  derives  pleasure  from  sheer  sound,  rather  than  a 
response  to  any  factor  of  organization  or  design.  The  differ- 
entiation of  rhythm  as  an  element  of  organization  Is  a later 
development. 

The  creative  manipulation  of  sound  increases  ge- 
ometrically as  the  ohild’s  perceptual  development  pro- 
ceeds. . . • His  delight  in  sound  production  extends 
to  non-vocal  forms:  pounding,  scratching,  rubbing, 

throwing.  Jumping.  These  activities  are,  to  be  sure, 
of  pleasure  themselves,  but  ample  research  shows  that 
they  are  vastly  enhanced  if  the  sound  is  present. 
Sustained  interest  in  almost  any  kind  of  sound  pattern 
is  characteristic  of  most  of  childhood,  providing  only 
that  there  is  an  outlet  for  the  powerful  motor  Impulses 
it  incites. 1 


^Martha  Guernsey  Colby,  "Needed  Genetic  Research  as 
Related  to  Normal  Living,”  MTNA  Proceedings.  Series  42  (1948). 
240.  
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Development  of  visual  response .— ' The  development  of 
visual  response  occurs  later  than  auditory  response.  Visual 
response  Is  characterized  by  a response  to  vague  color-shape 
combinations,  differences  In  terms  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant, 
but  not  differences  In  visual  patterns  and  forms. 

Fantasy  life  and  Imagination. — A later  phase  of  devel- 
opment la  associated  with  the  child's  fantasy  life.  It  Is 
marked  by  a strong  tendency  toward  imagination,  creation,  make- 
believe,  and  day-dreaming.  This  Is  an  entirely  normal  factor 
in  development  and,  according  to  many  psychologists,  repres- 
sion of  this  natural  tendency  in  childhood  Is  likely  to  lead 
to  serious  maladjustments  In  later  life.  The  extension  of 
one's  Individuality  into  the  realm  of  Imagination  is  one  of 
the  prime  functions  of  the  arts.  It  la  a means  by  which  the 
Individual  can  come  to  terms  with  life.  The  arts  are  the  "ob- 
jectification” of  natural  tendencies  and  Impulses  because  It 
translates  them  Into  form.  Aesthetic  responsiveness  is  then 
a projection  of  these  impulses  Into  an  orderly  and  expressive 
form. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  ohlld  reaches  this  phase  of 
development,  inevitably  someone— teacher , parent,  or  other 
child— gives  him  some  ready-made  pattern  or  solution.  The 
child  Is  torn  between  what  Freud  calls  the  "pleasure-prinolple" 
and  the  "reality-principle."  The  "reality-principle"  is  a 
conception  of  "normal"  behavior  as  represented  by  the  adult 
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or  teaoher.  This  conception,  If  it  succeeds  In  suppressing 
the  natural  tendencies  and  impulses  of  aesthetlo  responsive- 
ness, will  inevitably  render  them  static  and  thus  end  what 
could  have  been  a genuine  expression  in  the  arts. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher 

This  has  led  to  a oruclal  issue  as  to  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  development  of  taste.  The  Issue  is  crucial 
to  the  extent  that  the  proposed  role  of  the  teacher  leads  to 
different  consequences.  The  conflicting  notions  as  to  the 
teacher's  role  are,  namely:  (1)  that  the  development  of  taste 

Is  a matter  of  drawing  out  something  that  already  exists  within 
the  ohild*  and  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  a censor 
who  prevents  impure  ideas  from  getting  into  the  "self”  from 
the  outside;  (2)  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
to  transmit  our  cultural  heritage,  to  preserve  standards  by 
presenting  them  from  "above"  and  that  learning  is  the  memori- 
zation of  the  wisdom  of  others;  (3)  that  the  role  of  the  teacher 
is  to  guide  the  learning  by  making  the  child  aware  of  the  fea- 
sible developmental  possibilities  by  alerting  the  child  to 
relevant  perceptions  so  that  he  can  make  more  intelligent  ohoioes 
in  terms  which  the  child  will  comprehend. 

In  order  to  approach  the  issue  obliquely,  let  us  ex- 
amine children's  drawings  to  get  more  insight  and  a feasible 
basis  of  orientation. 
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Evidence  a from  Children’s  Drawings 

The  sequence  of  the  development  of  drawing  la  brought 
out  In  Blber's  analysis  of  drawing. 1 This  sequence  can  be 
expeoted  when  there  Is  no  deliberate  urge  toward  representa- 
tion. 

1.  Before  the  age  of  two,  the  child  uses  large  arm  move- 
ments with  muoh  repetition  and  little  fine  control,  and 
with  the  orayon  olutched  In  his  fist. 

2.  From  the  age  of  two  to  two-and-a-half  years,  there  la 
less  exploratory  movement  and  more  control}  leaa  cluster- 
ing of  lines  and  more  use  of  the  whole  paper.  New  types 
of  lines  appear  and  the  production  of  enclosed  spaoes  Is 
first  noticed. 

3.  From  two-and-a-half  to  three  years  of  age,  the  emergence 
of  shape,  form,  parallels,  and  enclosed  lines  Is  more  clearly 
evidenced. 

4*  By  the  age  of  three,  the  child  comes  to  recognize  what 
he  has  done  and  names  his  pictures. 

5.  By  the  age  of  four,  drawing,  which  used  to  be  an  amor- 
phous activity,  has  become  a technique,  and  the  child  at- 
taches high  personal  value  to  the  work.  The  materials 
become  tools  for  a special  purpose.  Drawing  then  becomes 
a media  for  the  growing  use  of  symbols. 

IJames  Mursell,  "How  Children  Learn  Aesthetic  Respon- 
siveness,” Learning  and  Instruction,  pp.  183-191.  Forty-ninth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950. 
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One  of  the  moat  thorough  studies  and  analyses  of  chil- 
dren's drawings  was  made  by  Herbert  Read.l  He  states  that 
representation  is  something  whioh  has  been  imposed  on  us* 

It  oan  be  noted  that  many  independent  studies  show  that  chil- 
dren go  through  certain  periods  of  eidetic  creation.  The  first 
period  of  eidetic  creation  (which  is  a matter  not  of  translat- 
ing or  Interpreting,  but  forcing  an  impression  upon  a medium) 
is  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six.  There  are  definite  pat- 
terns that  ohildren  go  through  where  they  tend  to  draw  the 
same  sort  of  things.  For  instance.  Read  tells  of  an  Bngllsh 
school-teacher,  who  told  her  pupils  to  dose  their  eyes,  then 
open  them  and  draw  what  they  had  seen.  In  a surprising  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  ohildren  put  down  different  designs  in  square 
shapes.  The  phenomenon  seems  to  be  an  inter-cultural  thingj 
it  happens  with  Polynesian  children  as  well  as  German,  English, 
and  American.  In  Western  society  it  rather  contradicts  our 
cultural  patterns,  because  most  of  our  magical  numbers  and 
geometric  figures  depend  upon  a three-,  five-,  or  six-pointed 
image,  rather  than  a four-sided  one. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  development  is  nomencla- 
tive art.  The  example  of  the  school-house  (referred  to  in 
Chapter  IV)  shows  this  tendency.  Here  the  child,  although 
drawing  the  school-house  from  the  outside,  includes  in  his 


iRead,  Education  Through  Art,  pp.  108  ff 
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sketch  objects  he  knows  to  be  on  the  Inside.  There  certainly 
Is  cultural  precedent  for  this.  Certain  types  of  medieval 
art,  tapestries,  and  present-day  murals  are  examples  in  which 
the  things  that  happened,  or  the  things  that  are  In  something, 
are  listed.  In  such  cases,  the  laws  of  perspective,  temporal 
sequence,  or  viewpoint  are  violated. 

What  Read  seems  to  be  saying  is  that  there  are  several 
attitudes  we  oan  take  toward  these  phenomena.  One  la  that 
In  these  creative  stages,  the  earliest  Inclinations  toward 
what  he  calls  psychological  types  can  be  determined  by  a child's 
drawing.1  The  recognition  of  this  would  be  a great  aid  in 
guiding  the  individual's  aesthetic  development.  In  this  way, 
the  child  can  be  approached  on  his  own  grounds,  and  hence  bet- 
ter understood.  The  second  thing  is  perhaps  more  significant} 
the  recognition  of  the  faot  that  representation  is  largely 
culturally  imposed,  and  that  if  the  child  wants  to  draw  sche- 
mas, he  should  be  allowed  to  draw  schemas.  Instead  of  forcing 
him  to  draw  things  as  they  appear,  let  him  create  his  own  ex- 
pression. Very  often  a child  will  draw  the  origin  of  the  world 
In  terms  of  intercultural  myths,  like  the  turtle  rising  from 

i 

primeval  waters,  as  some  Amerloan  Indians  believed.  Read  con- 
tends that  this  sort  of  thing  Is  Inspirational.  It  is  really 

•k)f.  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Creative  and  Mental  Growth. 
Lowenfeld's  analysis  of  drawings  is  extended  throughout  the 
school  years.  He  evaluates  each  stage  of  the  developmental 
process  in  terms  of  intellectual,  emotional,  social,  percep- 
tual, physical,  aesthetic,  and  creative  growth. 
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a medium  in  which  the  ohlld  can  create  with  something  he  can 
handle,  in  the  same  way  that  he  cannot  handle  other  media  which 
require  extensive  systematic  learning,  e.g.,  those  media  in- 
volving language  or  physical  strength. 

The  same  thesis  is  put  forward  in  musio  by  Emma  Sheehy.1 
Give  the  ohild  a drum  or  some  pots  and  pans,  she  suggests; 
then  let  him  beat  on  them,  for  the  basic  response  to  music 
is  rhythmic.  For  instance,  to  have  a very  young  child  "sit 
still  and  enjoy  the  music"  would  be  a bad  practice,  for  the 
prime  urge  is  to  respond  to  the  rhythm.  The  "sitting  still" 
is  a later  development,  at  a different  level  of  understanding. 

These  conceptions  have  led  to  the  doctrine  of  "free 
expression."  Two  of  the  leading  exponents  of  this  theory  are 
Franz  Clzek  with  his  sohool  of  free  expression  in  art  and  Satis 
Coleman  in  musio. 

Munro  made  a study  of  the  results  of  the  Clzek  sohool.2 
He  points  out  that  the  pictures  show  a marked  likeness,  which 
stamp  them  as  Clzek  products,  for  in  his  efforts  to  help  the 
children  to  be  natural,  he  could  only  encourage  his  own  con- 
ceptions of  what  children  would  naturally  do.  Furthermore, 

Munro  concludes  that  it  is  not  feasible  nor  desirable  to  try 
to  exolude  or  limit  the  child’s  environment  because  everything 

•^Bmma  Diokson  Sheehy,  There’s  Music  in  Children.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  194^. 

2Tbomas  Munro,  Franz  Clzek  and  the  Free  Expression 
Method.  Merlon,  Penn.:  The  Barnes  Foundation  Press,  i§25. 
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with  which  he  comes  into  contact  has  a stimulus  value.  By 
attempting  to  limit  the  environment,  the  gradual  effect  is 
noted  in  the  children's  drawings.  The  most  original  work, 
according  to  Munro,  comes  from  the  youngest  children;  the  older 
the  child,  the  more  conventional  the  work  becomes. 

An  anthropological  approach  to  a developmental  pattern 
in  musio  was  Introduced  by  Satis  Coleman. * She  was  influenced 
by  Parry's  theory  of  development^  and  by  Rousseau’s  theory 
of  the  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  the  "noble  savage."  Thie 
notion  oharts  a course  of  development  from  the  "little  savages" 
on  upward  through  the  development  of  art.  This  system,  how- 
ever, cannot  begin  with  primitive  music;  it  oould  begin  only 
with  a notion  of  what  primitive  music  might  be  like. 

However,  there  is  a danger  to  the  ooncept  of  self-ex- 
pression, or  free  expression,  if  there  is  a tendenoy  to  over- 
look or  play  down  the  importance  of  proficienoy  in  the  medium. 


■^Satls  Coleman,  Creative  Music  for  Children.  New  York: 

0.  P.  Purnam’s  Sons,  1922. 

2sir  Charles  Parry,  The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music, 
p.  95.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  '19 24.  throughout  this 

work,  constant  reference  is  made  to  "stages  of  development," 

1. e.,  savage  howl3,  to  folk-song,  and  finally  to  the  symphony. 
Music  in  each  stage  developed  potentialities  which  were  "su- 
perior" in  one  way  or  another  to  the  previous  stage.  Parry, 
however,  stated  this  belief  in  terms  of  natural  law.  On  the 
basis  of  current  laws,  ho  asserted  that  Japanese  music  "will 
probably  go  through  the  same  phases  as  medieval  musio  and  the 
Japanese  sense  of  harmony  will  develop  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  Europeans  did  long  ago.” 
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Creativity  is  often  misunderstood.  A naive  person 
looking  upon  ohild’s  art  might  say  that  it  is  wonderful,  whereas 
it  is  not  so  muoh  that  it  is  wonderful,  but  that  it  is  natu- 
ral. The  artistic  impulse  is  not  an  overflowing  of  reaction 
to  or  fullness  with  the  world  about  us.  Many  artists  have 
gone  through  this.  But  Inevitably,  they  must  learn  what  the 
medium  is,  and  what  has  been  done  in  that  medium. 

These  artistic  forms  and  themes  come,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, from  childhood.-*-  What  is  done  with  them  is  dependent 
upon  how  one’s  developmental  opportunities  have  been  utilized. 
Where  one  is  able  to  reconcile  the  unconscious  intuitive  forms 
with  his  cultural  traditions  is  where  he  works  into  the  mature 
work  of  art. 

A significant  historical  fact  is  that  most  of  the  art- 
ists who  are  usually  called  great  have  studied.  There  is  an 
undergoing  process  of  self-discipline.  This  process  can  be 
characterized  as  a fire  whose  purpose  it  is  to  take  out  the 
clinkers.  This  is  the  time  when  the  artist  studies  the  law- 
fulness of  other  artists,  after  which  he  finds  his  own  synthe- 
sis. When  his  synthesis  takes  place,  he  becomes  a law  unto 
himself,  not  comparable  to  any  other  law. 

The  notion  of  the  fire,  the  period  of  self-discipline, 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean  a limited  period  after  which 

In.  C.  Mei er, "Factors  in  Artistic  Aptitude:  Final 

Summary  of  a Ten  Year  Study  of  Special  Ability,"  Psychological 
Monographs.  Vol.  LI  (1939),  140-158. 
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the  artist  emerges  as  a new  man.  There  Is  a continuity  of 
experience,  even  through  the  time  that  the  synthesis  is  reached. 
It  is  most  obvious  In  the  oase  of  music.  With  Beethoven,  for 
Instance,  In  his  early  period,  his  music  sounded  very  muoh 
like  the  music  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  In  his  middle  period, 
he  sounded  like  some  of  his  contemporaries  (von  Weber  or  Schu- 
bert). In  his  later  period,  he  was  far  ahead  of  his  time. 

But,  throughout  history,  very  few  composers  and  artists  have 
foreseen  the  direction  which  the  culture  was  taking  or  been 
so  great  an  Influence  as  to  give  the  culture  direction. 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  the  determining  oauses 
and  factors  In  the  changes  In  taste  are  to  be  found  in  the 
factors  growing  out  of  the  learning  process.  These  are,  briefly: 
a greater  refinement  of  perception,  new  vigor  In  Imagination, 
a persistent  Interest  and  attention,  and  a more  acute  reali- 
zation of  the  fitness  of  Ideas. 

The  notebooks  of  Beethoven  reveal  a learning  process 
far  greater  than  any  appeal  to  a gift  of  automatic  intuition 
or  divine  will.  The  gradual,  laborious  improvements  In  the 
learning  process  have  more  to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
arts  than  do  instinct  and  Intuition.  Leonardo  da  Vinol’s 
sketches,  made  over  a period  of  months  before  the  painting 
of  "The  Last  Supper,”  illustrate  that  Insight  In  the  arts  Is 
dependent  upon  a foundation  of  labor  and  learning. 
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Standards  and  Educational  Method 

The  developmental  concept  In  education  la  probably 
more  applicable  to  the  arts  than  to  any  other  field.  But 
nowhere  has  It  lagged  In  practloe  as  much  as  In  the  arts. 

The  emphasis  upon  adult  standards,  or  standards  created  by 
adults,  techniques  divorced  from  their  expressive  purposes, 
and  unchanging,  stereotyped,  and  routine  presentations  of 
preconceived  methods  keeps  many  children  from  vital  and  cre- 
ative experiences  In  the  arts. 

The  adult  standards,  regardless  of  how  they  are  ar- 
rived at.  If  taught  dlreotly  to  the  child  will  serious  iy 
hinder  the  developmental  process.  Dewey,  In  speaking  of 
aesthetic  values,  says: 

These  principles  are  so  Important  as  standards 
of  judging  the  worth  of  new  experiences  that  parents 
and  instructors  are  always  tending  to  teach  them 
directly  to  the  young.  They  overlook  the  dangers 
that  standards  so  taught  will  be  merely  symbolic, 
that  Is,  largely  conventional  and  verbal. 

But  education  cannot  establish  or  propound  a stand- 
ard of  values.  In  all  cases  Identical  for  all  persons,  or 
binding  on  all  persons.  This  has  often  been  Ignored.  Ed- 
ucation has  often  proceeded  as  If  it  were  Its  business  to 
teach  what  everyone  "ought"  to  like,  regardless  of  who  he 
la.  If  the  arts  are  to  be  treated  as  mere  social  produots, 
to  be  handed  down  as  a heritage,  then  that  which  Is  also 

ijohn  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  p.  274.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co. , 1916. 
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a personal  expression  Is  lost*  This  faot  should  not  be  over- 
looked* 


Taste,  at  Its  best,  is  too  individual  a matter 
to  be  arrived  at  by  keeping  within  the  oonfines  of 
a general  rule  applicable  to  all*  In  fact,  often 
a break  with  so-called  esthetic  law,  a flash  of  sur- 
prising vitality  through  a new  and  unexpected  rela- 
tionship of  parts,  brings  about  the  best  and  most 
original  kind  of  taste  in  a given  instance. 1 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a serious  error  if  educa- 
tional method,  while  not  suppressing  individual  differences, 
ignores  them.  As  a results 

1.  These  Individual  differences  will  develop  with  natu- 
ral  strength,  rampant  and  aimlessly,  unless  education 
guides  and  directs  them. 

2.  These  individual  differences  are  subjective  by  defi- 
nition* Educational  method  therefore  would  not  be  con- 
cerned with  emphasizing  them;  rather  the  chief  topic, 
viz,.,  objects  or  works  of  art  should  be  emphasized. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  there  is  common  ground  in  aesthetio 
experiences  has  never  been  adequately  determined  and  has 
no  limits  at  the  present  time.  This  would  be  a fruitful 
area  to  explore.  Thus,  whatever  agreements  education 

is  able  to  gain,  what  genuine  approvals  and  preferences 
that  education  can  promote  by  inquiry,  discussion,  and 
experiences,  are  gains  that  will  help  the  enriohment  of 
a common  good. 

lRosabell  MacDonald,  Art  as  Education?  The  Study 
of  Art  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  p.  194.  New" York s Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1941. 
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Relevance  of  Types  to  the  Development  of  Taste 

Another  significant  fact  that  emerged  from  reaearoh 
studies  is  that  the  aesthetic  mode  of  response  is  an  entirely 
normal  type  of  behavior  that  is  related  to  all  of  experience, 
and  that  it  develops  best  when  oriented  to  the  rest  of  per- 
sonality. The  emphasis  is,  then,  on  a degree  of  normalcy, 
as  opposed  to  eccentricity,  or  ego-centrioity. 

In  psychology,  the  range  of  normal  behavior  is  often 
represented  by  two  types:  the  extrovert  and  the  introvert. 

The  corresponding  categories  are  often  applied  to  the  works 
of  art  themselves.  For  example,  SI  Greco  is  an  artist  who 
has  introverted  feeling  in  his  makeup,  and  Rubens  is  one  who 
displays  extrovert  tendencies  in  his  sensuous  treatment  of 
his  subject  matter. 

It  Is  often  said  that  education  emphasizes  the  extro- 
vert type  both  in  the  presentation  of  the  arts  and  in  its 
choice  of  materials.  But  the  very  fact  of  presentation  might 
even  make  it  extroverted.  It  Is  true  that  art  has  been  taught 
in  the  past  according  to  an  almost  universal  standard--that 
of  the  extroverted  type.  However,  in  recent  art  education, 
the  standard  of  the  Introverted  type  has  been  Implicitly  rec- 
ognized. It  is,  therefore,  important  that  teachers  of  the 
arts  learn  to  recognize  the  various  type-attitudes  In  both 
art  and  the  child,  in  order  to  guide  and  encourage  each  in- 
dividual according  to  his  disposition  of  response.  The 
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Introverted  type  Is  not  necessarily  a deviation  from  normal, 
as  has  been  previously  thought,  and  the  recognition  of  that 
faot  means  that  education  In  the  arts  should  employ  the  wid- 
est range  of  tolerance  to  bring  about  a correlation  between 
an  individual's  disposition  and  Its  modes  of  expression  and 
response* 

The  Insistence  of  Dewey  on  the  socially  normal  type, 
especially  In  his  aesthetic  thoughts,  may  seem  strange  to 
the  critics  of  his  eduoatlonal  philosophy*  The  main  oritl- 
olsm  of  his  eduoatlonal  philosophy  has  been  that  he  over- 
emphasizes the  Individual,  so  that  there  Is  a lack  of  social 
responsibility.  This  Is  Involved  In  all  of  the  jokes  about 
progressive  schools,  e.g.,  the  ohlld  who  Is  encouraged  to 
express  himself  In  any  way  that  he  sees  fit;  the  presumption 
being  that  when  he  is  an  adult  he  will  still  be  expressing 
himself  without  regard  for  the  soolal  and  economic  realities. 
This  seems  to  point  up  two  things:  first,  that  his  eduoatlonal 

theory  Is  misinterpreted,  and,  second,  that  In  his  aesthetio 
theory,  he  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  Individual  In  terms  of 
society.  Actually,  Dewey  sees  that  it  Is  not  one  or  the  other, 
that  Individuality  has  no  significance  unless  it  Is  related 
to  social  context,  and  that  one  Is  not  an  individual  If  he 
does  not  live  In  terms  of  social  consequences.  The  alterna- 
tive Is  ego-centriclty. 

But  It  la  a common  tendency  to  over-simplify  a phe- 
nomenon. Education  should  therefore  be  extremely  hesitant 
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of  labeling  a person  a certain  type,  e.g.,  introvert  or  ex- 
trovert, without  taking  into  account  other  factors  and  pecu- 
liarities* 

Similarly,  in  psychology,  there  is  the  danger  of  per- 
petuating the  chief  fault  of  the  Pechner  school;  the  over- 
emphasis on  quantitative  measurements*  Many  of  the  current 
preference  studies  are  examples  of  this.  The  tendency  is 
to  make  a scale  of  values  or  preferred  values  according  to 
conventional  modes  of  valuation.  Conformity  to  generally 
accepted  standards  is  not  necessarily  a reliable  orlterlon 
of  good  taste,  especially  if  a test  is  based  upon  general 
agreements  in  terms  of  preference  and  neglects  the  inner  re- 
sponses and  modes  of  valuation.  Such  an  approach  is  not  being 
scientific  in  widest  possible  usage. 

The  value  of  any  particular  attitude  toward  the  aes- 
thetic experience  can  be  determined  only  by  testing  the  con- 
sequences in  terms  of  the  interest,  richness,  or  depth  of 
experience,  or  whatever  criteria  seem  appropriate.  The  op- 
portunity for  education  in  taste  is  to  stimulate  students 
to  perceive  and  respond  to  the  arts  in  a variety  of  differ- 
ent ways!  to  note  the  consequences  in  terms  of  interests, 
the  ability  to  discriminate,  effects  on  perceptual  responsive- 
ness, etc. 

The  development  of  taste  depends  upon  experiences— 
experiences  that  will  stimulate  both  perception  and  imagina- 
tion. Contrast,  ohange,  and  new  experiences  are  the  means 
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to  stimulate  expression.  Taste  is  stimulated  by  that  which 
the  person  perceives  and  how  he  interprets  it.  But  education 
cannot  provide  the  intrinsic  satisfaction  or  pleasure.  It 
can  only  supply  the  widest  basis  for  decision.  It  oan  illu- 
minate the  field  of  what  there  is  to  taste,  and  assist  the 
learning  process  by  provoking  self-examination. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  treat  "ap- 
preciation” as  a separate  phase  of  education.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceived  as  an  outlet  for  those  who  have  not  shown  a 
marked  aptitude  or  talent  for  the  specialized  skills  involved 
in  the  arts.  Appreciation  is  an  outcome  of  the  total  process 
of  aesthetic  development.  The  result  of  many  psychological 
experiments  is  overwhelming.  "Appreciation  may  follow— never 
precede— the  child's  own  effort  to  organize  his  emotionally 
re-inforced  experience  • "*■ 

A logioal  outcome  of  appreciation  is  the  ability  to 
discriminate  and  differentiate.  This  capacity  is  called  taste. 
Though  It  oannot  be  denied  that  certain  students,  without 
opportunity  to  experience  the  arts  systematically,  can  develop 
a certain  capacity,  most  ohildren  oan  profit  from  guidanoe 
and  instruction.  And  it  must  be  hastily  pointed  out  that 
while  participation  In  aesthetic  activities  is  Important  in 
the  development  of  discrimination,  it  by  no  means  guarantees 
that  discrimination  will  be  exercised.  It  is  more  dependent 

iMeier, "Recent  Research  in  Psychology  of  Art,"  p.  392. 
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on  certain  personality  traits  and  how  well  each  person  util- 
izes his  developmental  opportunities*  Discrimination  Is  pos- 
sible only  with  understanding  the  continuing  process.  But, 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  discriminate 
as  the  aesthetic  experience  Is  deepened  and  widened. 

A developmental  program  must  provide  a wide  variety 
of  materials  lor  exploratory  purposes.  These  must  have  a 
direct  appeal  in  order  to  provide  a wide  range  of  challenges. 
It  is  desirable  not  to  ding  to  any  particular  method  of  pres- 
entation; rather  the  method  chosen  should  be  used  with  an 
intelligent  insight  into  the  general  aesthetic  principle  on 
which  it  depends. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  integra- 
tion of  the  arts  with  other  subjects— particularly  with  the 
social  sciences.  It  points  up  the  realization  that  aesthetic 
responsiveness  does  not  grow  in  a vacuum.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, has  some  dangers  unless  handled  intelligently.  If  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  influence  of  the  arts  on  social 
and  moral  traditions,  and  upon  the  influences  that  these  in 
turn  have  upon  the  arts,  then  such  integration  can  give  the 
students  considerable  insight  and  perspective  of  the  arts 
in  their  social  setting.  The  relationship  of  the  art  with 
the  social,  however,  is  far  from  being  obvious.  Two  artists, 
for  instance,  representing  the  same  historical  period  may  do 
so  in  terms  of  completely  different  values  and  perspectives. 
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The  meaning  or  Intent  of  the  artist  is  often  misin- 
terpreted# In  reality,  very  little  is  known  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  artist  and  his  social  setting;  especially  so  when 
interpreting  any  art  object  in  terms  of  the  artist’s  social 
intention# 

Consequently,  in  supplying  knowledge  about  the  arts, 
educational  method  may  go  astray  into  two  extremes: 

1.  It  may  provide  merely  external  knowledge,  e.g.,  infor- 
mation about  the  artist's  life  and  times,  which  is  not 
integrated  with  particular  creations.  Such  descriptions, 
without  insight  into  their  characteristic  properties  as 
art  elements,  might  lead  to  vocabulary,  but  not  neces- 
sarily to  discrimination# 

2.  It  may  provide  merely  Internal  knowledge,  such  as  those 
imaginative  recreations  of  works  of  art  which  are  rhap- 
sodic, diffuse,  unsystematic#  This  extreme  may  engender 

a pleasing  trance  and  an  illusion  of  widened  experience# 
The  ideal  seems  to  be  a combination  which  avoids  these 
two  extremes,  e.g.,  a combination  of  exact  external  and  im- 
aginative aesthetic  knowledge.  This  must  then  be  directed 
by  some  generalized  method  of  analysis  which  secures  system 
to  this  knowledge  and  applies  it  to  particular  works. 

Evaluative  Criteria  for  the  Teacher 

Prom  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  is  apparent  that 


the  role  of  the  teacher  in  his  behavior  and  methods  of  working 
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Is  constantly  changing.  A method  that  works  at  one  time  with 
one  group  of  students  may  not  work  in  another  situation.  The 
good  teacher,  then,  is  one  who  has  learned  to  adjust  his  pro- 
cedures to  the  situation,  the  effectiveness  of  which  must 
be  evaluated  in  some  terms.  In  order  to  help  the  teacher 
evaluate  his  methods,  the  following  suggestions  in  forms  of 
questions  have  been  advanced:1 

In  regard  to  the  approach  to  the  teaching  situation: 

1.  Do  I take  account  of  the  fact  that  personality 
development  is  inherently  involved  in  all  art  expe- 
riences? 

2.  Am  I a sufficiently  creative  person  to  reoognize 
and  respect  oreativeness  in  others? 

3.  Do  I evaluate  student  expression  in  terms  of  ado- 
lescent capacities  or  by  adult  standards? 

4.  Am  I sensitive  to  the  relationship  of  studio  ex- 
periences with  other  areas  of  living? 

Regarding  the  learning  experiences  he  promotes* 

1.  Will  the  experience  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
the  student's  personality? 

2.  Does  the  experience  arouse  the  student's  interest? 

3.  Does  the  experience  allow  the  student  to  express 
something  of  his  own  self? 

4.  Will  the  experiences  extend  the  student's  present 
Interests  and  capacities? 

5.  Is  the  student  growing  in  ability  to  criticize 
himself  and  to  make  use  of  the  criticism  of  others? 


^Committee  on  Secondary  School  Currloulum,  The  Vis- 
ual Arts  in  Oeneral  Education,  A Report  Prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Function  of  Art  in  General  Education,  pp.  104  ff. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1940. 
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6*  Will  the  experience  help  the  student  grow  In  sen- 
sibility to  art  values? 

7.  Will  the  experience  Increase  the  student's  aware- 
ness of  wider  relationship? 

To  determine  the  effects  of  experiences  in  art  on 
the  life  of  the  student: 

1.  Is  there  evidence  In  his  personal  appearance  of 
sensitivity  to  art  values? 

2.  Have  the  studio  experiences  affected  his  leisure- 
time pursuits? 

3.  What  other  evidence  Is  there  of  the  effectiveness 
of  his  art  experiences? 

This  list,  of  course,  does  not  exhaust  the  possibili- 
ties of  evaluation.  But  the  major  point  Is  that  evaluation 
Is  a constant  process.  Assuming  this  then  does  not  provide 
a reason  why  a teaoher  cannot  supplement  such  an  evaluation 
by  means  of  written  exercises  and  questionnaires.  Question- 
naires and  written  reports  might  serve  as  an  experiment  to 
the  teacher  for  such  ends  as  the  following: 

1.  They  might  be  used  to  determine  the  Interests  and  pref- 
erences of  the  students.  This  may  give  an  Indication 

of  what  to  lnolude  In  the  program,  and  how  It  should  be 
approached.  It  may  also  point  up  relevant  areas  for  fur- 
ther study. 

2.  They  might  be  used  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
experience  offered  was  considered  Important  by  the  stu- 
dent. It  Is  obvious  that  the  teaoher  oannot  make  broad 
conclusions  on  such  limited  data,  but  that  It  would  provide 
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him  with  an  Insight  Into  the  attitudes  actually  held, 
so  that  be  may  adjust  his  methods  so  as  to  help  the  stu- 
dent overcome  attitudes  that  are  superficial  or  transi- 
tory In  nature. 

3.  A written  report  or  exerolse  might  help  the  teacher 
to  determine  how  well  a principle  or  concept  has  been 
mastered.  As  a speolflc  example,  a student  may  be  asked 
to  criticize  an  art  work  or  a pleoe  of  music.  The  answer, 
rather  than  being  a means  of  branding  the  student  as  hav- 
ing bad  taste,  should  serve  to  Indicate  areas  In  whioh 

he  needs  further  help. 

4.  The  questionnaire  or  report  may  help  the  teacher  to 
secure  Information  of  many  sorts.  It  may  follow  suoh 
lines  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  student's  leisure  activities; 
what  he  thinks  about  the  plaoe  and  funotlon  of  the  arts 
In  civilization;  whether  he  thinks  that  art  is  a "normal” 
activity;  what  he  considers  to  be  the  funotlon  of  the 
artist  In  society.  Many  other  questions  of  a similar 
nature  could  be  asked. 

General  Implications  for  Eduoatlonal  Method 

In  this  chapter,  the  significant  conclusions  from 
research  studies  were  used  as  a basis  for  a oritlque  of  the 
following  implications:  (1)  taste  Is  formed  early  In  life; 

(2)  children  profit  readily  from  guidance  In  experiencing 
aesthetic  objects;  (3)  aesthetic  experiences  are  entirely 
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normal  types  of  aofcivity.  These  factors  are  now  applied  spe- 
cifically to  educational  method. 

The  development  of  taste  Is  dependent  upon  perceptual 
grasp,  imagination,  discrimination,  and  Judgment.  As  has 
been  noted  before,  children  can  develop  these  capacities  to 
a certain  extent  without  formal  training,  but  the  studies 
have  brought  out  that  this  process  Is  greatly  enhanced  with 
guidance.  How  can  these  goals  best  be  attained? 

The  first  requirement  seems  to  be  that  children  must 
be  shown  how  to  utilize  their  own  resources.  This  oannot 
be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  stereotyped  techniques,  for 
such  an  approaoh  would  leave  out  of  consideration  the  indi- 
vidual's own  mode  of  response.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
educational  method  be  flexible  so  th>at  it  can  experiment  with 
new  possibilities  and  new  avenues  of  approaoh,  to  avoid  set- 
tling in  a rut.  This  oan  be  expressed  In  two  alternatives i 
repetition  of  experience  versus  diversity  of  experience. 

This,  however,  does  not  deny  that  repetition  is  not  important 
for  learning,  but  that  perhaps  the  best  approaoh  to  the  de- 
velopment of  taste  is  through  the  diversity  of  experiences. 
Thus  the  understanding  of  more  possibilities  is  widened. 

For  Instance,  even  in  the  selection  of  materials.  If  the  stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  participate  In  the  selection  and  rejec- 
tion, they  are  still  learning  as  they  come  Into  contact  with 
diverse  materials. 
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Group  techniques  need  to  be  explored  In  the  teaching 
of  the  arts.  The  breaking  down  Into  small  groups  may  be  more 
limited  In  the  oaae  of  music  than  the  other  arts  because  of 
the  sound  and  space  limitations.  Nevertheless,  through  In- 
formal groups,  more  ways  of  learning  oan  possibly  be  realized 
than  through  a lecture  method.  It  is  obvious  that  groups 
must  have  a purpose  and  enough  help  and  guidance  so  that  they 
can  better  utilize  their  own  resources.  Thus  they  can  be 
organized  and  challenged  to  do  something  on  their  own. 

But  If  . . . the  purpose  of  education  is  Integra- 
tion—the  preparation  of  the  Individual  child  for 
his  place  in  society  not  only  vocationally  but  spir- 
itually and  mentally,  then  It  is  not  Information  he 
needs  so  much  as  wisdom,  poise,  self-realization, 
zest— qualities  which  can  only  come  from  a unified 
training  of  the  senses  for  the  activity  of  living. * 


•^-Read,  Education  Through  Art,  p.  227. 


CHAPTER  VII 


A CONCEPTION  OP  AN  IDEAL  TASTE 

It  is  a curious  paradox  that  in  a democracy  where 
freedom  is  an  ideal,  the  phrase  "arbiter  of  taste"  is  apt 
to  provoke  sniokers*  Agreement  in  matters  of  taste  seems 
to  be  the  goal,  leading  to  conformity  or  uniformity  as  the 
inevitable  outcome.  For  instance,  many  oritios  today  are 
vastly  unhappy  If  no  one  agrees  with  them;  so  are  many  patrons 
of  art.  Not  only  do  they  want  agreements  in  matters  of  taste, 
but  sometimes  they  actually  demand  it.  But  if  agreement  were 
the  only  goal,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendent taste.  There  oan  be  no  discrimination  of  aesthetlo 
values  without  preferring  some  values  over  others. 

The  terms  good  taste  and  bad  taste  are  meaningful 
only  in  reference  to  some  standard.  The  question  of  standards 
of  taste  implies  that  there  are  good  and  bad  tastes.  It  fur- 
ther implies  that  general  criteria  exist  which  would  compel 
agreement.  Again  the  proposition  breaks  down  into  two  strands 
of  thought,  namely  that  (1)  one  requires  agreement,  or  (3)  that 
one  would  prefer  agreement,  but  not  require  it.  If  the  first 
alternative  is  followed,  one  would  be  committed  to  the  notion 
that  there  is  already  an  absolute  scale  of  value,  that  one 
needs  only  to  discover  it,  and  Judge  all  works  of  art  on  this 
basis.  The  latter  position  states  that  there  are  no  available 
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standards  of  reference,  binding  on  all  men  In  terms  of  time 
and  space;  hence  taste  Is  a relative  concept. 

The  choice  Is  ultimately  determined  by  one's  general 
philosophy.  That  Is  to  say,  the  extent  to  which  one  believes 
men  ought  to  be  alike  Is  also  the  extent  to  which  he  would 
demand  that  tastes  should  be  alike.  Insofar  as  he  believes 
that  all  men  should  have  the  freedom,  opportunity,  and  respon- 
sibility to  develop  their  aesthetic  capacities  to  the  fullest 
realization  of  their  total  experience— to  that  extent  oan 
he  agree  to  the  amount  of  flexibility  In  matters  of  taste. 

When  a person  Is  faoed  with  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing what  is  good  or  bad  In  art,  it  is  possible  that  he  will 
adopt  one  of  the  following  attitudes: 

1.  He  oan  olalm  that  a critical  attitude  Is  unimportant, 
that  for  him  analysis  and  description  ruin  the  pleasure 
attending  the  aesthetic  experience. 

2.  He  can  make  Judgments  of  good  or  bad  without  knowing 
his  own  grounds  for  suob  preferences. 

3.  He  can  attempt  to  work  out  a standard  for  himself  that 
he  will  oomprehend. 

The  contemporary  aesthetlolan  Duoasse,  with  the  Idea 
of  formulating  a "Declaration  of  Independence  of  Taste,"  Is 
actually  stating  a theory  In  which  there  can  be  no  disputing 


about  tastes. 
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The  critic's  evaluations  . . . ultimately  are 
just  as  purely  matters  of  his  Individual  taste  as 
are  those  of  the  unsophisticated  amateur.  The  great 
difference  . . • Is  • . . that  the  naive  amateur  is 
pleased  or  displeased  without  knowing  exactly  why, 
whereas  the  orltlc  does  know  what  specific  features 
are  responsible  for  his  own  pleasure  or  displeasure 
In  a given  work  of  art*  But  In  both  cases  the  situ- 
ation is  In  the  end  just  the  same  as  with,  let  us 
say,  the  taste  of  pineapple.  Some  persons  like  It, 
and  others  dislike  it;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  It  Is  really  good,  although  some  dislike  It, 
or  really  bad,  although  some  like  it.  For  when  the 
values  concerned  are  not  Instrumental  values  but  Im- 
mediate values— whether  of  odors,  of  tastes,  of  sounds, 
of  plastlo  qualities,  or  of  facial  expressions— then 
Individual  likes  and  dislikes  constitute  the  only 
meaning  of  good  and  bad.-*- 

Such  a statement  Is  not  In  essenoe  a declaration  of 
Independence  at  all,  but  an  open  Invitation  to  anarchy  in 
taste.  By  such  a premise,  likes  and  dislikes  control  the 
formation  of  valuations  and  ends.  This  would  then  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  education  of  taste. 

If  one  believes  In  the  Ideals  of  democracy,  how  can 
he,  other  than  dogmatically,  refute  the  subjectivist  position, 
since  subjectivism  also  believes  In  Individualism?  Two  ways 
seem  possible  and  yet  stay  within  a democratic  framework: 

1.  Diversity  of  experience  as  well  as  Individualism  Is 
a democratic  Ideal  and  therefore  a person  ought  not  limit 
his  taste  to  only  his  preferred  value.  Furthermore,  though 
a person  may  not  like  oertaln  types  of  art,  he  may  over- 
come his  dislikes  and  have  many  opportunities  to  like 


ICurt  Duoasse,  Art,  the  Critics  and  You,  pp.  120-121. 
New  York:  Oskar  Piest , 1§44. 
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diverse  kinds  of  experiences.  The  aesthetic  experience 
Is  unique  In  that  one  may  share  In  the  total  realm  of 
human  experience,  e.g.,  sentimental,  solemn,  tragic,  hu- 
morous, etc.  Thus  a person  who  limits  himself  to  his 
preferred  value  Is,  In  a sense,  the  captive  of  his  pref- 
erence and  hence  does  not  have  the  freedom  to  enjoy  other 
tastes. 

2.  Subjectivism  provides  no  standards.  This  amounts  to 
nihilism  In  aesthetics  and  Is  like  solipsism  In  the  the- 
ory of  knowledge.  Since  there  are  no  absolute  standards 
by  whloh  works  of  art  may  be  evaluated.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  there  are  no  standards  at  all.  This  olalra  ought 
to  be  rejected  on  the  grounds  that.  If  such  a position 
Is  carried  out  to  the  logloal  conclusion,  it  would  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  rational  study  of  aesthetic  values. 

A rational  study  of  taste.  Including  both  the  beholder 
and  the  art  objeot,  would  searoh  for  broad  principles 
rather  than  Immutable  laws,  so  that  the  Individual  may 
olarlfy,  guide,  and  enrloh  his  future  experiences.  Though 
aesthetic  experiences  are  unique,  they  are  nevertheless 
based  upon  past  experiences  and  these  past  experiences 
ultimately  affect  present  and  future  tastes. 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  a person  who  aooepts  the 
subjectivist  position  will  differ  from  the  position  stated 
above  to  the  extent  of  his  tolerance.  But  tolerance  does 
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not  mean  an  abaenoe  of  standards*  Rather  it  is  rooted  in 
the  ideal  that  a variety  of  interests  and  qualities  add  to 
a variety  and  richness  of  experience*  Tolerance,  rather  than 
being  negative  and  passive  acceptance,  is  a positive  aspeot 
which  imposes  an  obligation  to  maintain  an  active  process 
of  discrimination  and  orltloism  in  matters  of  taste*  Further, 
it  is  not  a value  in  Itself,  but  must  be  considered  in  terms 
of  other  values* 

The  "Ideal"  Beholder 

Art,  in  a sense,  can  be  recognized  only  by  a fine 
Instrument,  as  when  the  cultivated  artist  or  amateur  is  a 
sort  of  "Geiger  counter"  for  the  elements  of  the  work  of  art* 

In  a sense,  he  may  only  tick,  and  not  necessarily  explain 
them.  But  what  are  the  characteristics  of  such  a person? 

Perhaps  this  can  be  best  determined  by  contrasting  two  extreme 
types  of  beholders— the  naive  and  the  disciplined* 

The  naive  beholder  perceives  a work  of  art  as  if  it 
were  an  everyday  object  elevated  to  a purely  peroeptual  level* 

It  is  an  appreciation  of  the  most  obvious  perceptual  features. 
But  in  general,  he  catches  the  evident  aspects  of  the  objeot, 
and  to  that  extent  his  experience  is  aesthetic*  But  his  ex- 
perience is  naive  in  a number  of  ways: 

1*  It  is  highly  limited  and  often  oonfined  to  the  appre- 
hension of  a few  of  the  more  evident  expressive  features. 
Thus  many  of  the  more  subtle  expressive  features  are  missed. 
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2*  The  object  is  usually  judged  very  subjectively  and 
dogmatically*  The  naive  beholder  would  tend  to  insist 
that  the  object  immediately  satisfy  his  preferences  and 
would  be  quiok  to  reject  or  condemn  those  works  that  fail 
to  meet  his  prerequisites* 

3*  He  is  usually  unaware  that  there  might  be  even  better 
standards  in  terms  of  the  very  things  that  seem  incompe- 
tent to  him. 

4*  Finally*  his  experience  is  usually  unaustained  and 
impure*  hence  it  constantly  slips  from  the  aesthetic  to 
the  non-aesthetio • If  an  object  is  displeasing  to  him* 
the  naive  beholder  is  usually  quick  to  push  it  aside  or 
to  take  himself  away  from  its  presence.  If  the  object 
is  pleasing*  he  might  lapse  into  sentimental  or  nostal- 
gic reflection*  depending  upon  the  subject  matter*  Though 
a thin  line  of  aesthetic  runs  through  the  experience* 
it  may  nevertheless  be  broken  in  many  plaoes. 

All  of  these  characteristics  are  apt  to  make  the  naive 
beholder  more  susceptible  to  the  commercialized  and  stylized 

* 

art  that  is  made  available  by  a large  industry.  These  works 
usually  project  suggestions  that  are  more  glamorous  and  sen- 
sational than  the  peroeptual  situations  of  everyday  life. 

They  offer  a means  of  esoape  with  a minimum  of  effort,  into 
a never-never  land  in  whioh  he  may  indulge  himself  fully. 
Having  the  appearances  of  art,  these  confections  are  basically 
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anti-art,  in  that  they  are  objects  for  self-indulgence,  rather 
than  for  object-centered  experiences* 

The  disciplined  beholder  is  in  the  most  fundamental 
aspects  the  opposite  of  the  naive.  The  basic  difference,  per- 
haps, is  the  orientation* 

1*  The  disciplined  beholder  takes  a work  of  art  as  a spe- 
cial type  of  creation.  He  is  aware  of  the  limitations 
and  possibilities  and  is  not  easily  offended  by  the  work 
if  it  differs  from  his  expectations*  Prom  first  appear- 
ance, his  aesthetic  experience  might  be  described  as  nar- 
row. But  at  the  level  on  which  he  views  the  object— the 
aesthetic  level— his  experience  is  Immensely  wider,  ex- 
ploring all  aspects  of  the  objeot  and  the  inter-relation 
of  the  aspects*  Thus  he  attains  a broader  experience 
of  the  objeot* 

2.  The  disciplined  experience  is  usually  deeper,  as  well 
as  wider,  since  it  is  much  more  analytical.  The  beholder 
thus  brings  to  bear  on  a work  a much  larger  volume  of 
relevant  knowledge,  training,  and  experience.  Hence  his 
appraisals  would  be  much  leas  dogmatio* 

3*  Finally,  the  disciplined  experience  is  much  more  pure 
and  sustained.  At  its  best,  the  work  of  art  is  treated 
with  the  same  type  of  seriousness,  vigor,  and  Insight  as 
was  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  oreator.  The  object  is  the 
center  of  the  experience.  Thus  all  inhibitions,  sentiments. 
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pleasures*  or  attitudes  which  are  irrelevant  are  pushed 
aside  for  the  pursuit  of  this  aim. 


It  follows  then  that  the  "ideal"  beholder  is  a dis- 
ciplined beholder.  As  he  will  from  time  to  time  oritioize 
works  of  art,  it  then  follows  that  he  will  also  have  the  qual- 
ifications of  an  "ideal"  critic.  Criticism  implies  evalua- 


tion} not  only  evaluation  but  Justification  for  the  evalua- 
tion. 

The  history  of  taste  shows  that  there  have  been  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  critics,  not  only  for  different  periods,  but 
also  within  eaoh  period.  From  time  to  time,  there  have  ex- 


isted notions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "ideal"  critic  that 


have  descriptively  expressed  as  "expert,"  "competent,"  "Ju- 
dicious," eto.  Heyl  suggests  a notion  of  a skillful  oritio 
who  would  possess  and  use  the  following  qualifications: 


(1)  A natural  sensitiveness  to  the  aims  of  the 
artist  and  to  the  qualities  of  the  works  he  is  Judg- 
ing; (2)  a trained  observation  resulting  from  wide 
and  varied  experience  with  the  kind  of  art  he  is  con- 
sidering; (3)  sufficient  oultural  (i.e.,  historical, 
religious,  social,  political,  etc.)  equipment  to  en- 
able him  to  understand  the  objects  of  his  criticism; 
(4)  a reflective  power  which  will  allow  him  to  detect 
and  hence  to  take  into  consideration  personal  eccen- 
tricities in  his  preference,  and  by  means  of  whioh 
he  will  weigh,  analyze,  and  balance  the  effects  which 
artistic  creations  make  upon  him;  ( 5)  a degree  of 
normality,  as  opposed  to  eccentricity,  which  will 
make  his  range  of  experience  sufficiently  central 
to  be  available  for  participation  by  others;  ( 6)  a 
critical  system  which  will  present  a satisfactory 
theoretical  basis  for  artistic  evaluations. 


p.  92. 


iHeyl,  New  Bearings  in  Aesthetics  and  Art  Crltlolam. 
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Pre sent  Situation  In  Value  Theory 

Evaluation  is  now  conceived  as  being  both  an  Individ- 
ual and  social  process.  It  is  based  In  part  on  our  common 
physical  nature;  on  the  changing  needs  of  Individuals  at  a 
given  time  and  place;  on  the  functions  that  art  performs  in 
sooiety;  and  in  relation  to  values  that  are  assigned  to  art 
at  different  times. 

The  faot  that  evaluations  in  art  criticism  depend 
on  personal  value  decisions,  or  acts  of  preference,  does  not 
therefore  mean  that  such  decisions  must  be  completely  arbi- 
trary. The  use  of  the  scientific  method  of  inquiry  is  mak- 
ing valuation  more  rational  and  informed  by  describing  the 
aesthetic  experience  and  situation,  by  providing  relevant 
information  in  each  field  affected,  by  analyzing  assumptions, 
and  by  developing  reliable  methods  of  evaluation.  A simple 
formula  for  recognizing  good  from  bad  art  is  not  presently 
available;  the  scientific  method  Is  simply  the  best  tool  pres- 
ently available. 

Bungerland  suggests  that  it  is  preferable  to  work 
out  an  approach  in  which  "I  like  it"  Is  an  essential  part, 
and  by  means  of  which  one  oan  determine  as  clearly  as  possi- 
ble the  features  and  functions  in  relation  to  which  oritioal 
statements  are  relevant. 1 

^Helmut  Hungerland,  "Suggestions  for  Procedure  in 
Art  Criticism,"  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  Vol.  V, 
No.  3 (March,  1947)',  "166.  ' ' ' ' " r 
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In  present-day  oritlolsm,  much  of  what  used  to  be 
expressed  as  standards  or  norms  of  value  is  now  expressed 
by  description#  For  Instance,  one  can  state  that  a certain 
kind  of  art  Is  conducive  to  certain  speolflc  ends,  effeots, 
or  satisfactions.  Value  statements  are  withheld  so  that  the 
Individual  can  work  out  his  own  standards  of  taste  in  the 
light  of  relevant  knowledge.  This  method  would  help  one  to 
understand  his  perceptive  responsiveness  so  that  he  might 
develop  his  aesthetic  sensibilities  to  the  fullest  capacity. 
This  approach  would  also  criticize  or  correct  Judgments  of 
value  in  some  respects,  such  as  those  Involving  logical  fal- 
lacies, discrepancies  In  perception,  or  a misconoeption  of 
the  facts. 

The  descriptive  investigation  of  evaluative  phenom- 
enon is  classified  by  Munro1  into  types  of* 

1.  art  product:  e.g..  Into  style,  or  type  of  aesthetic 

form  In  terms  of  apperceptible  characteristics; 

2.  culture-pattern.  Including  social  standards  of  aesthetic 
value ; 

3.  Individual  personality;  stable  configuration  of  moti- 
vation and  habit,  as  affecting  taste  and  preference; 

4.  transitory  configurations  In  the  individual,  passing 
moods,  desires,  aversions,  attitudes,  which  strongly  affect 

iMunro,  "Aesthetics  as  a Science:  Its  Development 

In  America,"  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  Vol.  IX, 
No.  3 (March, ~195l) , 161-207. 
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aesthetic  response; 

5.  ciroumstances,  conditions,  external  situations  In  which 
aesthetic  responses  and  evaluations  ooour;  the  setting 
or  context  in  which  the  work  is  experienced. 

But  the  thesis  that  is  put  forth  In  this  study  Is 
that  each  person  has  a foundation,  to  a more  or  less  degree, 
upon  whloh  to  build  a taste.  This  does  not  discount  the  fact 
that  cultural  conditions  and  prevalent  attitudes  do  have  an 
Impact  upon  our  aesthetic  choices;  It  is  maintained,  however, 
that  the  reliance  on  these  oriterla  alone  rather  than  on  one's 
own  perceptual  response  and  discrimination  Is  to  depend  on 
secondary  oriterla  of  sometimes  rather  dubious  value.  Henoe 
It  follows  that  adequate  oriterla  for  taste  must  be  both  nor- 
mative and  descriptive.  Thus  the  following  analysis  of  cri- 
teria Is  both  descriptive  and  normative,  the  descriptive  as- 
peot  being  treated  as  of  secondary  rather  than  of  primary 
Importance • 

Relevance 

The  criterion  of  relevance  can  be  used  descriptively 
to  denote  experiences  that  are  aesthetic.  By  describing  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  aesthetic  experience,  these  experi- 
ences cannot  then  be  reduced  or  equated  with  other  realms 
of  experience,  e.g.,  morality  or  social  problems.  Descrip- 
tively then,  attempts  to  reduoe  the  aesthetic  experience  to 
something  else  are  Irrelevant. 
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Similarly,  relevance  can  be  applied  to  judgments  about 
art  such  as  those  based  upon  personal  predilection  or  tran- 
sient appeal,  a.g.,  childhood  preferences,  regional  or  patri- 
otic preferences,  preferences  for  works  treating  the  problems 
or  conditions  of  contemporary  life*  Such  preferences  may 
be  superficially  motivated  and  hence  would  give  way  with  ease 
to  new  fashions  In  taste. 

Normatlvely,  relevance  Is  an  Important  criterion  In 
the  development  of  taste.  It  Is  another  way  of  saying  what 
Is  lii  a work  of  art.  Relevance  can  be  established  In  several 
ways.1  One  Is  to  show  that  a detail  In  perception  la  directly 
stimulated  by  a work  of  art.  The  other  way  Is  by  organiza- 
tion, by  which  it  Is  to  show  that  the  details  that  refer  to 
one  another  In  perception  all  tie  together  into  the  stimulated 
details.  At  least  part  of  the  reason  why  a work  Is  considered 
good  is  because  the  various  details  work  together  on  some 
principle  of  Integration.  An  evaluation  that  Is  based  upon 
this  principle  Is  probably  aesthetically  more  relevant  than 
one  based  upon  such  a criterion  as  duration,  or  the  cost  of 
the  work. 

Since  the  criterion  of  relevanoe  is  baaed  upon  per- 
ception, It  gives  rise  to  four  interdependent  considerations. 
(1)  The  degree  of  sensitivity  has  a great  deal  of  influence 


^-Pepper,  Principles  of  Art  Appreciation,  p.  10.  New 
York:  Harcourt  Brace  and  Co.,  i&49. 
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on  preference.  (2)  Habits  of  perception  add  further  condi- 
tions upon  aesthetic  preferences,  e.g.,  listening  to  music 
of  only  the  "classlo"  and  "romantic”  periods.  Thus  when  one 
perceives  new  works  of  art,  many  details  of  perception  are 
apt  to  escape  detection.  (3)  With  exercise,  one's  senses 
become  aware  of  more  possibilities  than  otherwise.  Henoe 
the  perception  of  relevant  details  is  dependent  upon  the  ad- 
justment to  new  situations.  (4)  A wide  background  of  diverse 
experiences  makes  It  possible  for  one  to  perceive  and  appre- 
ciate more  fully  the  value  potential  of  a work  of  art. 

The  only  adequate  judgment  of  a work  of  art,  there- 
fore, Is  one  based  on  the  fullest  realization  of  It, 
on  a perception  which  contains  the  funded  experiences 
of  many  preceding  perceptions.  An  Initial  perception 
is  superficial  and  untrustworthy  unless  the  spectator 
has  had  much  experience  with  similar  works,  or  unless 
the  work  Is  very  simple  and  requires  no  further  ex- 
perience. ...  A complete  aesthetic  work  of  art  thus 
becomes  an  Ideal,  realizable  In  the  lesser  works  but 
perhaps  rarely  fully  realized  In  the  greater.  ... 

It  Is  that  ideal  final  perception  which  rolls  up  all 
that  Is  relevant  In  the  line  of  preceding  perceptions 
and  Intuits  the  whole  potentiality  of  the  physical 
work  of  art  In  a total  vivid  seizure. 1 


Significance 

Descriptively,  a work  of  art  Is  significant  If  it 
has  stood  the  "test  of  time."  To  many  people,  only  what  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  "ought"  to  be  treated  as  exemplifying 
the  standards  of  art,  since  such  works  of  art  can  be  an 


iPepper,  The  Basis  of  Criticism  In  the  Arts,  pp.  71-72 
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objective  judgment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  following  this 
principle  many  possibilities  of  error  can  be  avoided.  But 
the  "objectivity"  so  seoured  is  dearly  bought  if  the  price 
paid  is  a dearth  of  living  taste. 

To  these  people,  changes  in  taste  are  no  enigma. 

It  is  to  them  essentially  a weeding-out  process  in  which  "in- 
ferior" works  of  art  are  inevitably  eliminated  through  the 
Infallible  Judgment  of  Time.  Survival  is  in  Itself  the  proof 
of  fitness  to  survive. 

However,  such  an  "explanation"  of  the  survival 
of  the  fit  is  as  tautologloal  in  music  as  it  would 
be  in  biology.  It  merely  labels  with  approval  cer- 
tain compositions  and  withholds  that  appellation  from 
others.  An  examination  of  the  data  in  this  study, 
however,  will  show  that  the  same  compositions  have 
not  survived  in  all  olties,  and  that  their  time-span 
of  appreciation  varies.  In  faot,  it  is  not  an  unwar- 
ranted conclusion  that,  if  a sufficiently  lengthy 
period  could  be  observed,  musical  compositions  would 
behave  like  any  other  phenomenon— none  at  all  in  the 
end  would  survive.  Likewise  the  so-oalled  Judgment 
of  Time,  a concept  which  enjoys  a oertain  dignity 
and  veneration,  on  oloser  examination  oan  contribute 
nothing  in  the  way  of  explaining  the  ohange  in  rep- 
ertoire. Time  offers  merely  a convenient  and  import- 
ant measure .1 

Many  works  of  art,  when  viewed  in  terms  of  the  short 
span  of  our  sensuous  and  physical  lives,  will  never  die. 

This  generates  an  illusion  of  immortality.  Neither  their 
beginnings  nor  their  ends  oan  be  perceived.  This  illusion 
is  brought  about  by  our  limited  experience  in  time  and  in 


Ijohn  H.  Mueller,  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra, 
p.  13.  Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  l95l. 
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our  short  oultural  memory.  Therefore  a hlstorioal  viewpoint 
Is  very  necessary  In  evaluating  works  of  art.  Even  In  cases 
where  a work  of  art  Is  adjudged  great  by  any  test.  Its  sig- 
nificance Is  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  cul- 
ture. Regardless  of  how  great  It  might  be,  the  monument  of 
culture  is  still  there. 

Any  attempts  to  make  a general  history  of  taste  whloh 
will  be  a useful  synthesis  of  data  must  have  what  is  called 
continuity.  If  a presentation  Is  crltiolzed  for  lacking  con- 
tinuity, reference  Is  usually  made  to  the  need  for  unity, 
coherence,  and  relevance  of  the  details  to  the  whole.  The 
word  continuity,  however.  Is  oapable  of  various  Interpreta- 
tions when  applied  to  the  history  of  taste. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  main  interpretations 
of  continuity,  the  static  and  the  dynamic.  The  static  notion 
is  that  of  a continuous  series  In  a system  of  classifications. 
The  continuous  in  this  case  is  something  to  be  observed  and 
studied  In  a fixed  hierarchy.  This  concept,  that  of  the  great 
Chain  of  Being, was  the  basis  for  many  treatises  on  the  arts 
which  emphasized  the  various  classifications,  divisions,  and 
genre  of  the  arts. 

When  histories  began  to  be  written  In  chronological 
order.  It  was  with  a dynamic  concept  on  continuity;  not  with 


lA.  0.  Love  joy.  The  Great  Chain  of  Being;.  Cambridge* 
Harvard  University  Press,  1936. 
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the  extreme  notion  of  continual  flux,  but  with  what  Lovejoy 
calls  a "temporalizing  of  the  Great  Chain  of  Being.”  In  the 
case  of  the  arts,  the  old  classifications  began  to  be  stud- 
ied, not  merely  as  different  kinds  of  art  In  a fixed  order, 
but  In  terms  of  the  forces  which  brought  about  the  develop- 
ment from  one  "stage”  to  another.  But  Dewey  says: 

Nature  and  life  manifest  not  flux,  but  continu- 
ity, and  continuity  Involves  forces  and  structures 
that  endure  through  change?  at  least  when  they  change, 
they  do  so  more  slowly  than  do  surface  Incidents, 
and  thus  are,  relatively  constant.  But  change  Is 
Inevitable,  even  though  It  be  not  for  the  better. 

It  must  be  reckoned  with.  Moreover,  changes  are  not 
all  gradual;  they  culminate  In  sudden  mutations.  In 
transformations  that  at  the  time  seem  revolutionary.^- 

Art  develops  in  a given  direction.  That  direction 
is  then  adjudged  as  being  better  or  not  as  good  as  that  of 
some  other  art.  What  seems  to  be  progress  to  one  person  Is 
a regression  to  another.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  differ- 
entiate between  evolution  or  development,  and  progress.  Ev- 
olution describes  a series  of  related  changes  In  a system 
of  one  kind.2  The  history  of  the  arts  Is  a study  of  the  ev- 
olution of  the  arts.  The  reference  Is  to  the  facts  based 
on  empirical  evidence  which  cannot  be  judged  as  good  or  bad. 

On  the  other  hand,  progress  means  a change  to  the  better, 
and  the  adjective  "better"  Implies  a value  judgment.  When 


iDewey,  Art  as  Experience,  p.  323. 

2william  F.  Ogburn  and  Meyer  F.  Nlmkoff.  Sociology, 
p.  573.  Cambridge:  The  Riverside  Press,  1950  { second  edition). 
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a person  says  "we  have  made  progress,"  he  means  that  a par- 
ticular work  of  art  Is  a better  solution  or  Is  a better  sat- 
isfaction of  a need.  He  probably  further  means  that  In  the 
future,  still  better  solutions  and  satisfactions  will  be  found. 
Belief  in  progress  Implies  also  a belief  In  human  Intelligence; 
the  expression  being  a statement  of  optimism  In  the  possibil- 
ity of  continuous  Improvement. 

The  concern  of  man  over  the  sense  of  direction  has 
led  him  to  various  Interpretations  of  history  In  terms  of 
movement  and  direction.  Hence  In  histories  of  the  arts,  such 
terms  as  the  cycle,  rise  and  deollne,  and  progress  are  to 
be  found. 

For  there  la  a kind  of  destiny  in  taste— a cycle 
as  It  were— which  no  man  controls  and  In  which  some 
deeper  historical  significance  might  be  sought.1 

This  same  concept  is  used  by  Spengler  In  his  pessi- 
mistic doctrine.  The  Deollne  of  the  West. 2 His  theory  is 
that  the  West  Is  declining  and  that  the  first  signs  of  decline 
are  to  be  noted  In  music.  The  music  of  Wagner  Is  held  up 
as  the  culmination  and  at  the  same  time  as  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  decadence.  Cultures  are  treated  as  organisms  that 
have  their  birth,  growth,  decay,  and  death;  In  their  death, 
they  bear  the  seeds  for  the  new.  To  Spengler,  this  Is  not 

^Frank  P.  Chambers,  The  History  of  Taste,  p.  269, 

New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1932. 

20swald  Spengler,  The  Decline  of  the  West.  New  York: 

A.  A.  Knopf,  1928. 
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a mare  metaphorioal  analogy,  but  as  historloal  fact;  as  an 
Inevitable  consequenoe. 

It  Is  obvious  that  one  who  accepts  faith  in  human 
Intelligence  must  reject  Spangler’s  thesis.  Hence  It  follows 
that  the  word  continuity  is  in  the  need  of  a plurality  in 
definition.  A greater  tolerance  is  needed  toward  differences, 
for  our  heritage  presents  continuities  that  oannot  easily 
be  tossed  aside;  other  cultures  likewise  have  their  continu- 
ities, which  one  may  learn  to  understand  and  enjoy  in  spite 
of  their  "differences. " An  experimental  attitude,  a "will- 
ful suspension  of  disbelief,"  will  do  much  to  overcome  meth- 
ods that  would  label  those  "differences"  as  "inferior,"  "at 
a lower  stage  of  development,"  or  "in  bad  taste." 

On  the  other  hand,  a static  contemplation  of  the  past, 
or  of  other  cultures,  might  go  so  far  as  to  neglect  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  continuous  emergence  of  the  new.  If  there 
is  any  element  of  truth  to  the  notion  that  an  artist  has  some- 
thing vital  to  say  about  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  then 
it  follows  that  there  Isa  need  to  develop  beholders  who  are 
perceptive  and  sensitive  to  what  the  artist  is  saying.  The 
alternative  is  to  relegate  that  task  to  some  future  genera- 
tion. 

History  is  no  doubt  an  Important  tool  in  detecting 
aesthetically  significant  objects.  A genre  without  a history 
would  also  be  without  adequate  grounds  for  judging  it.  If 
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a person  wrote  a symphony  for  wash-tub  and  typewriter  nowa- 
days, there  would  be  no  previous  experiences  similar  to  that 
to  whioh  one  would  be  able  to  relate  this  new  experience. 

But  if  all  of  our  symphonies  heretofore  had  been  orchestrated 
for  such  instruments,  within  this  oontext,  it  might  have  a 
certain  amount  of  value.  Other  cultures  have  a different 
technical  history,  so  that  one  can  not  easily  tell  a good 
Navajo  dance  from  a bad  Navajo  danoe,  or  a good  Japanese  water 
oolor  from  a bad  Japanese  water  color.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  Judgment  of  a work  of  art  must  be  in  terms  of  expe- 
riences in  the  same  artistic  genre  of  the  same  culture. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of  accepting  a his- 
torically judged  value  without  perceived  significance.  Peo- 
ple who  misunderstand  the  study  of  historical  criticism  as 
a preliminary  to  artistic  production  often  fall  into  that 
mistake.  Certainly  there  are  no  more  reactionary  listeners 
to  music  than  many  musicians.  If  a work  of  art  does  not  stand 
up  to  what  was  done  two  centuries  ago,  that  work  of  art  is 
adjudged  to  be  odd  or  of  little  relative  merit. 

But  the  whole  point  is  that  there  has  to  be  experi- 
mentation in  the  medium.  Artists  cannot  be  restricted,  and 
forced  to  imitate  what  has  been  done  before.  They  must  ab- 
sorb the  traditions,  and  experiment  so  as  to  come  up  with 
something  new,  but  new  within  a historical  context.  Certainly 
Stravinsky,  when  writing  the  Saore  du  Prlntemps,  knew  the 
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history  of  music  very  well*  He  was  familiar  with  the  orches- 
tra, the  scales,  the  tempos,  etc.  His  Parisian  audience  who 
threw  tomatoes  at  the  orohestra  and  rioted  during  its  initial 
performance  evidently  were  not.  The  historical  context  is 
Inevitable.  Artists  cannot  ignore  it  and  sucoeed;  neither 
can  they  completely  acoept  it  and  succeed.  They  have  to  know 
the  rules  in  order  to  break  them. 

Artistic  experimentation  in  a genre  must  be  done  in 
the  context  of  previous  experimentation.  The  kind  of  synthetio 
experimentation  that  is  "purely"  respectable  is  in  many  oases 
not  useful  because  it  does  not  relate  to  the  experiences  that 
people  have  had.  This,  of  course,  depends  upon  how  intelli- 
gent it  is,  and  how  extreme  it  is.  When  a oomposer  like 
Schoenberg  starts  playing  with  scales,  he  is  doing  it  in  re- 
lation to  what  Bach  did.  When  someone  with  no  previous  ex- 
perience with  scales  starts  to  compose,  he  may  overlook  the 
significance  of  continuity.  Hence  It  might  be  said  that  this 
is  the  way  in  which  he  misconceives  the  medium. 

Normatively,  however,  one  method  of  detecting  aesthet- 
ically significant  objects  is  by  immediate  experience  as  sat- 
isfying the  Imagination.  Thus  the  worth  of  a work  of  art 
"ought"  to  be  judged  in  one's  own  perception. 

There  is  a strong  residue  of  distrust  in  people's 
abilities  to  make  their  own  appraisals.  In  matters  of  taste, 
they  tend  to  question  their  own  feelings  and  judgments;  they 
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are.  In  a sense,  afraid  to  be  themselves.  The  persistent 
notion  is  that  only  a few  people  can  truly  appreciate  art, 
rather  than  the  notion  that  moat  people  can  appreciate  more 
fully  if  they  make  better  use  of  their  potential  to  perceive, 
respond  to,  make  valid  estimates  as  to  the  worth  of  works 
of  art,  and  make  predictions  as  to  their  own  future  tastes. 

The  problem  for  both  creation  and  appreciation 
is  that  of  establishing  coherent  expressiveness  brought 
to  fulfillment.  In  achieving  this  end,  problematic 
meaning  is  resolved,  and  the  aesthetic  judgment  is 
grounded  In  the  resultant  experience.  ...  Communi- 
cation consists  in  the  keen  perceptual  fullness  achieved 
both  In  creation  and  appreciation.  Continuity  is 
thus  established  between  the  physical  and  the  social, 
and  the  culture  Is  safe-guarded  by  reason  of  the  phys- 
ical becoming  germane  to  experience.  In  this  accom- 
plishment, imagination  Is  satisfied  as  a value  made 
concrete,  and  shareable  by  all  who  have  the  requisite 
patience  and  psychological  disposition.1 

The  criterion  of  significance  normatively  implies 
differentiation  and  discrimination.  It  further  implies  learn- 
ing; learning  to  differentiate  between  lasting  Impressions 
and  passing  whims,  between  experiences  that  give  the  most 
satisfaction  and  those  which  give  the  least.  There  is  also 
differentiation  in  a qualitative  sense;  that  is,  the  culti- 
vation of  a sense  of  values  to  which  later  judgments  are  re- 
ferred. 

Though  it  may  be  easier  to  accept  what  has  been  de- 
veloped rather  than  undergo  a process  of  Inner  development, 
such  a taste  oannot  be  labeled  "good."  Intelligent  choloes 


lM orris.  The  Aesthetic  Process,  p.  76 
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are  made  in  terms  of  their  predictable  consequences,  based 
upon  past  experiences*  This  is  the  only  tenable  meaning  of 
"good"  in  taste.  This,  then,  becomes  a standard.  Conformity 
to  any  other  standard  than  one  based  upon  one’s  own  individ- 
ual discriminating  perceptual  response  would  hence  be  bad. 
Development  of  taste  must  be  in  terms  of  the  individual's 
undergoing  of  the  aesthetic  process,  the  exercising  of  his 
own  perceptiveness  and  responsiveness. 

Feasibility 

In  judging  or  experiencing  works  of  art,  one  is  urged 
to  take  various,  often  conflicting  courses  of  action.  To 
these,  the  criterion  of  feasibility  may  be  applied.  For  in- 
stance, one  may  be  urged  to  toss  tradition  aside  as  sheer 
nonsense.  This,  however,  is  not  feasible;  but  one  "ought" 
to  realize  on  what  it  Is  based  so  that  he  can  intelligently 
reconstruct  It. 

Similarly,  aesthetic  theories  and  criticisms  are  full 
of  generalizations  about  the  aesthetic  values  of  certain  types 
of  art.  Rather  than  trying  to  build  new  conceptions  from  the 
ground  up,  one  can,  without  presupposition  as  to  their  truth, 
test  those  already  formed.  Thus  he  can  observe  how  these 
generalizations  actually  guide  valuations;  to  what  preferences 
and  orders  of  value  they  have  led  to  In  practice. 

Normatively,  it  is  not  feasible  to  expect  a work  of 
art  to  actualize  something  it  cannot  actually  do. 
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The  standards  used  . . • must  be  feasible*  . . . 

They  must  enshrine  value  possibilities  that  works 
of  art  can  actualize  to  some  extent,  since  it  is  plainly 
futile  to  ask  a work  of  art  to  do  something  impossi- 
ble for  it  to  do.  But  these  standards  are  not  genetio 
or  imminent  actualities.  They  are  ideals,  and  the 
judgmental  phase  of  art  criticism  is  the  explicit 
evaluation  of  the  actualities  of  a work  of  art  in 
the  light  of  a canon  or  an  appropriate  set  of  rele- 
vant value  possibilities  or  ideals.1 

Characteristics  of  an  Ideal  Taste 

The  first  characteristic  of  an  ideal  taste  is  that 
it  must  be  based  on  a broad  experience,  have  range,  oover  a 
wide  area,  and  must  have  scope.  Within  the  confines  of  age 
and  maturity,  it  must  be  as  comprehensive  as  life  itself, 
and  in  terms  of  the  experiencing  individual  rather  than  a 
comparison  with  adult  standards.  The  individual’s  past  ex- 
periences must  be  rich,  for  only  on  the  basis  of  this  oan 
he  associate  new  experiences*  Prom  his  past  experiences  and 
present  experiences,  the  individual  can  reconstruct  new  ideas, 
associations,  and  syntheses.  The  individual  who  lacks  a rich 
background  of  experiences  will  hence  lack  sensitiveness  to 
present  experience,  and  it  follows  that  the  foundation  for 
future  experiences  will  necessarily  be  meager. 

The  second  characteristic  of  an  ideal  taste  is  that 
it  must  have  depth.  It  means  that  the  aesthetic  experience 
will  be  pursued  to  the  fullest  perceptual  realization  until 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  operates  due  to  a lack  of 


^Ootshalk,  Art  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  175 
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materials  or  ideas.  This  would  be  a real  challenge  to  the 
individual’s  response  and  imagination.  The  matter  of  depth 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  individuals,  due  to  different  ca- 
pacities to  respond  and  readiness  to  respond. 

The  third  characteristic  of  an  ideal  taste  is  that 
it  is  able  to  reconstruct  past  experience  into  new  experience, 
and  hence  the  experience  will  be  full  of  meanings,  ooncepts, 
and  generalizations. 

The  fourth  characteristic  of  an  ideal  taste  is  that 
it  is  an  integrated  experience.  The  experiences  were  selec- 
ted, organized,  and  synthesized  into  a ooncept.  Bad  taste 
would  hence  be  characterized  in  this  sense  as  being  uncrit- 
ical and  unorganized.  The  process  of  integration  is  individ- 
ual and  subjective;  peculiar  to  the  person  who  is  doing  the 
integrating.  It  is  not  objective  or  uniform,  and  hence  must 
be  controlled  by  the  person  himself.  The  pattern  of  integra- 
tion must  be  developed  by  the  individual,  for  ready-made  pat- 
terns do  not  apply  to  all  new  experiences.  The  controlling 
factors  in  this  development  are  the  telle  factors,  his  per- 
sonal Interests  and  desires,  which  become  dynamic  purposes. 

The  attainment  of  purposes  is  not  only  an  end  that  is  consum- 
mated, but  leads  to  new  purposes,  new  goals,  and  new  ideals. 
This  Is  the  process  of  learning,  as  it  Is  also  the  process 
of  any  growth  and  development. 

The  fifth  characteristic  is  that  good  taste  must  have 
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height,  which  la  the  other  end  of  the  vortical  dimension. 

An  experience  that  has  no  purpose,  and  does  not  lead  to  fur- 
ther experiences.  Is  an  experience  that  Is  destined  to  stag- 
nate, and  which  falls  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing subsequent  experiences. 

Taste,  like  the  creation  of  art,  must  therefore  spring 
out  of  a genuine  culture;  that  Is,  as  a pervasive  aesthetic 
Impulse,  taste  is  lived  and  shared,  and  Is  communicated  within 
the  framework  of  some  kind  of  common  experience.  An  aesthetio 
culture  cannot.  In  fact,  exist  on  any  other  terms;  the  Ideal 
beholder,  like  the  critic,  can  fulfill  his  function  only  In 
the  awareness  of  the  Issues  and  personalities  Involved  In 
the  aesthetic  climate  of  which  he,  too.  Is  a part.  Our  re- 
lationship to  the  past  Is  false,  unless  that  past  is  living 
as  part  of  our  present  experience.  Taste,  Instead  of  mani- 
festing Itself  In  terms  of  praising  or  blaming  art,  would 
have  as  Its  central  task  to  become  aware  of  and  to  understand 
all  sorts  of  art.  Taste  In  this  sense  would  challenge  the 
beholder's  capacities  and  would  make  the  greatest  demands 
on  his  ability  to  discriminate.  In  short,  good  taste  Implies 
discrimination;  of  making  choices  among  alternatives  by  means 
of  Intelligent  analysis  of  experience. 

Good  taste  Is  that  taste  which  Is  a good  posses- 
sion, a friend  to  the  whole  man.  It  must  not  alien- 
ate him  from  anything  except  to  ally  him  to  something 
greater  and  more  fertile  In  satisfactions. 

Good  taste  comes  . • . from  experience  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  word;  It  comes  from  having  united 
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in  one’s  memory  and  character  the  fruit  of  many  di- 
verse undertakings.  . . . Chance  feeling  needs  to 
fortify  itself  with  reasons  and  to  find  its  level 
in  the  great  world.  When  it  has  added  fitness  to 
sincerity,  beneficence  to  its  passion,  it  will  have 
aoquired  the  right  to  llve.^ 


^Ceorge  Santayana,  Reason  in  Art,  p.  207.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1906. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  alms  of  this  study  were  (1)  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  taste , so  that  it  may  be  expressed  in  a conception 
that  is  meaningful;  (2)  to  develop  criteria  by  which  value- 
statements  can  be  made  more  explicit;  and  (3)  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  these  conceptions  oan  be  brought  out  in  education. 

The  philosophical  positions  of  aesthetic  value  were 
surveyed  and  it  was  concluded  that  a pure  approaoh  of  either 
objectivism  or  subjectivism  Is  improbable.  Therefore,  it 
was  assumed  as  a point  of  departure  that  taste  is  a sense 
of  beauty  and  that  beauty  is  a value  that  is  a relation  be- 
tween the  beholder  and  the  physical  art  objeot.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  beholder’s  foundations  of  taste  are  based 
upon  perception  and  imagination;  that  sensitivity  of  percep- 
tion is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  individual  and  the 
art  objeot,  and  that  imagination  is  the  reintegration  of  per- 
cepts into  ooncepts.  Insofar  as  taste  is  based  upon  one's 
inner  resources  of  perception  and  imagination,  it  is  therefore 
an  active  rather  than  a passive  prooess. 

After  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  factors  Involved 
in  the  process,  taste  was  defined  as  a manifestation  of  pref- 
erence-based upon  perception  and  imagination— for  objeots 
which  are  oreated  to  be  a synthesis  of  human  experience. 
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The  beholder's  taste  Is  analogous  to  the  artist's  prooess 
of  creation,  as  both  depend  upon  perception  and  Imagination* 
The  artist  analyzes  reality  by  directing  his  sensors  In  pat- 
terns that  are  aural,  visual,  or  symbolic.  By  selecting  and 
accentuating  oertaln  features,  the  artist  oreates  a new  ges- 
talt. However,  the  artist's  goal  Is  the  creation  of  a syn- 
thesis of  human  experience,  whereas  the  beholder's  goal  Is 
an  Imaginative  elaboration  upon  a framework  suggested  by  the 
work  of  art,  a framework  whioh  dlreots  and  oiroumsorlbes  that 
elaboration  by  means  of  relevanoe  and  adaptation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  beholder  partakes  of  the  proo- 
qas  of  artistic  creation,  to  that  extent  he  Is  also  creative. 
Taste  Is  not  a prooess  whereby  the  sensitive  artist  Incorpo- 
rates his  perceptions  In  an  art  objeot  and  whioh  are  "recov- 
ered" by  the  equally  sensitive  beholder.  Rather,  the  phys- 
ical work  of  art  Is  but  a set  of  conditions  that  beoome  works 
of  art  only  when  they  produce  In  the  beholder  a phenomenal 
effect  In  experience.  This  Is  to  say  the  beholder  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  completing  a work  of  art.  Though  he  Is  aware 
of  certain  signs  and  stimuli,  his  knowledge  of  them  Is  an 
Interpretation.  Bach  person  brings  to  eaoh  perception  a fund 
of  past  perceptions  which  are  transformed  by  Imagination  Into 
a synthesis.  This  synthesis  Is  a conception  or  Interpretation 
of  reality. 

It  was  suggested  that  art  Is  the  symbol  for  man's 
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feelings  about  the  world  In  which  he  lives.  Since  the  sym- 
bol is  an  interpretation  of  reality,  this  becomes  a strong 
argument  for  increasing  the  ability  to  peroelve,  because  when 
one  accumulates  experience,  he  aoqulres  intelligence  from 
it.  As  the  experience  is  broadened,  the  basis  for  making 
Judgments  is  also  broadened. 

This  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  educational  method: 
repetition  of  experience  versus  diversity  of  experience. 
Repetition  implies  that  the  values  are  already  known,  and 
therefore  what  there  is  to  be  perceived  or  what  "ought”  to 
be  perceived  can  be  adequately  described.  The  latter  posi- 
tion implies  individual  development  by  means  of  sensory  ex- 
ercise. By  means  of  selection  and  rejection,  the  individual 
determines  his  own  values. 

It  was  not  claimed,  however,  that  the  teacher  ought 
to  adopt  a laissez-faire  attitude  in  the  educative  process. 
Adequate  research  documents  that  most  individuals  can  profit 
readily  from  guidance.  Therefore  the  major  tasks  for  the 
teacher  are  to  illuminate  the  relevant  field  of  what  there 
is  to  taste,  as  well  as  assisting  the  individuals  to  experi- 
ence art  on  the  basis  of  broad  aesthetic  principles  and  In- 
telligent analysis  of  experience.  By  such  means,  the  teacher 
can  enter  actively  into  the  process  of  the  cultivation  of 
taste • 

Aesthetic  value  is  an  intrinsic  value  rather  than 
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an  Instrumental  value.  It  is  based  upon  a recurrent  inter- 
est or  an  interest  in  continuing  the  present  experience. 

Though  taste  is  a preference  among  aesthetio  values,  there 
nevertheless  can  be  a rational  justification  for  taste.  Cer- 
tain types  of  tastes  can  be  disputed.  That  is,  taste  that 
involves  (1)  ignorant  judgments  based  upon  inadequate  under- 
standing; (2)  judgments  based  upon  a limited  awareness;  and 
(3)  Judgments  made  on  the  basis  of  transient  or  unstable  in- 
terests. 

Normative  criteria  do  exist  and  function  within  cer- 
tain limits  on  all  levels  of  aesthetic  experiences.  These 
criteria  can  be  built  upon  a multiple  frame  of  reference  that 
includes  three  interdependent  variables:  sensitivity,  expe- 

rience, and  orientation.  Sven  though  tastes  are  individual, 
they  can  be  compared  in  terras  of  this  frame  of  reference. 

The  criteria  of  relevance,  significance,  and  feasi- 
bility were  suggested  as  specific  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
individual,  both  normatlvely  and  descriptively.  It  was  fur- 
ther suggested  that  a person  not  limit  his  taste  only  to  his 
preferred  values,  as  he  might  have  many  opportunities  to  taste 
other  qualities  and  thus  enrich  his  taste. 

Conclusions 

1.  Since  taste  is  an  active  process,  an  individual  ought 
not  give  up  the  searoh  for  a better  and  richer  understand- 
ing of  the  arts,  and  ought  not  cease  to  develop  methods 
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that  will  enable  him  to  Interpret  and  evaluate  his  aes- 
thetic experiences.  Therefore,  the  notion  to  be  trans- 
mitted In  education  is  that  almost  everybody  has  the  ca- 
pacity, to  a greater  or  lessor  degree,  to  make  intelli- 
gent aesthetic  choices  on  the  basis  of  his  past  experi- 
ences. Otherwise  he  may  fall  back  on  the  notion  that 
taste  is  passive  and  therefore  he  may  have  available  only 
the  culturally  determined  alternatives  such  as,  it  has 
stood  the  "test  of  time,"  it  Is  good  because  it  Is  rare, 
it  is  good  only  because  it  is  good  for  something.  It  Is 
good  beoause  an  authority  said  It  was  good,  it  Is  good 
because  It  reveals  the  Eternal  In  the  mystical  conoept 
that  Is  sometimes  attached  to  the  aesthetic  process. 

The  blind  acceptance  of  suoh  formulas,  without  perceived 
significance,  makes  the  aesthetic  experience  essentially 
a second-hand  affair. 

2.  The  development  of  standards  of  taste  requires  real 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Individual.  If  the  aesthetic 
experience  Is  an  interaction  between  the  beholder  and 
the  art-object,  then  both  factors  are  relevant  to  the 
Individual's  standard  of  taste.  It  follows  then  that 
he  needs  to  study  the  basis  for  his  values  by  (1)  analyz- 
ing a work  of  art  as  a whole  and  analyzing  various  types 
of  art  available  for  him  to  taste,  and  (2)  analyzing  him- 
self so  that  his  preferences  are  based  upon  the  more  basic 
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and  permanent  elements  In  his  makeup,  rather  than  on  mo- 
mentary whims  and  fanoies. 

3*  The  description  of  art  cannot  be  purely  objective,  for 
it  involves  perception  and  a response  to  that  perception. 
However,  the  perceptual  judgment  of  a work  of  art  can 
often  be  kept  apart  from  the  judgment  of  aesthetic  value. 
Persons  who  immediately  start  disagreeing  about  aesthetio 
value  may  be  induced  to  suspend  their  judgment  until  they 
have  agreed  to  the  perceived  content.  By  such  a proce- 
dure, they  might  come  to  find  out  that  their  judgments 
of  value  were  not  as  divergent  as  they  had  supposed. 

4.  More  research  in  educational  method  is  needed  to  dis- 
cover what  kinds  of  art,  and  what  approaches  to  them, 
oan  best  arouse  vital  interest  in  children  of  various 
ages  and  types  of  personality.  It  is  not  enough  to  de- 
termine what  they  like  spontaneously,  but  what  they  can 
come  to  prefer  as  a result  of  educational  influence. 

5.  Taste  is  dependent  upon  discrimination,  because  the 
process  of  perception  is  in  Itself  selective  and  discrim- 
inating. There  can  be  no  discrimination  of  aesthetio 
values  without  preferring  some  values  over  others.  But 
the  ideal  taste  must  be  a flexible  taste.  If  all  paint- 
ings were  compared  to  the  work  of  Grandma  Moses,  such 
comparison  would  not  be  relevant  within  the  possibilities 
for  taste  in  the  whole  field  of  painting. 
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A standard  of  taste  la  an  ideal,  but  that  Ideal  is 
not  an  absolute  and  is  subject  to  change  and  revision  in  terms 
of  subsequent  experiences. 

If  some  degree  of  flexibility  is  not  accepted  in  con- 
cepts of  taste,  concepts  of  aesthetio  value,  and  concepts  of 
educational  procedure,  the  assumption  is  that  one  will  end 
up  with  a conformity  of  taste  and  value.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  democratic  ideals  of  freedom,  individuality,  and  di- 
versity of  experience,  and  therefore  is  not  desirable.  Of 
course,  this  is  what  irritates  many  philosophers,  and  causes 
them  to  become  discouraged  with  aesthetics*  They  often  pro- 
ceed as  if  they  can  fix  a value  or  an  absolute  definition 
of  taste  to  the  aesthetic  experience. 

That  is  not  the  goal  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer. 

The  goal  ought  rather  to  be  the  education  of  a flexibility 
in  taste,  so  that  one  can  get  a different  evaluation  from 
different  people  concerning  the  same  aesthetic  experience. 

This  solution  is  apt  to  disturb  those  persons  who, 
after  reading  this  study,  say  that  they  do  not  know  exactly 
what  taste  is,  or  exactly  what  they  should  think  about  a spe- 
cific work  of  art.  But  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study. 
Rather  its  purpose  is  to  determine  how  individuals  can  be 
educated  to  taste  art  more  intelligently  and  emotively.  If 
this  study  is  able  to  advance  this  development,  however  lit- 
tle, it  will  have  achieved  much  of  its  purpose. 
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